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DIALOGUE BETWEEN RAFTERY AND DEATH 


By Padraic Fallon 


(Argument: Raftery the poet finds that his mistress, a married 
woman, is having an affair with a visiting sailor. The shock is 
severe and he considers death for the first time as a part of life. 
Tradition tells us that he saw the bony figure of death one night 
in his room ; and that he who was blind found his sight while the 
vision lasted. He denied this vision later, however, under 
pressure from the clergy, and I prefer to take it as I write it here). 


RAFTERY: There is some one here ? 
DEATH: Yes, Raftery. 
RAFTERY: I know the voice. 
DEATH: You know the voice. 
RAFTERY: I do. It walks on all my drums. It fills me 
Fuller than my heart. I have such noise 
Inside me that the red rope of my pulse 
Rocks me like a bell-tower. Visitor, 
Are you inside or outside all my walls ? 
Are you Raftery’s angel, that wild trumpeter ? 


DEATH: No, Raftery. Never a trumpeter. 
RAFTERY : Who, then ? 


DeaTH: A Dignity that lacked a voice till this, 
And so long silent, you may call me Silence. 
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RAFTERY: You use an alias so, for Silence is 
The nightly gift this room gives Raftery. 
You have another name ? 
I need not delve. 
The steeple tops are still, yet toll it slowly 
And all the clocks strike twelve. 


You are an angel of death ? 

DeEaTH: Yes, Raftery. 

RaFTERY: A moment ago and I was throwing myself 
From every tower. Now strangely I find dignity 
Inside me once again. 

DEATH: O, at the end it’s natural 
For death to be received so quietly. 

I am so quiet myself, indeed, I invoke 
Quiet so palpable I leave it after me 
As you might leave the scent of tobacco smoke. 


And, by the way, you smoke too much. 


(Raftery looks up for the first time). 

RAFTERY : And you 

Are death ? 
DEATH: Just your particular death. 
RAFTERY: I’m honoured, by God. 

I have a death the spit of Loss the Grocer. 
DEATH: Now, more respect— 
RAFTERY: O, all the pipes aboard 


Will shrill for the admiral. But I’ll have a death that looks 
Like Death and not lke poor meek Loss, whose sister 


Kept him collecting jumble clothes for blacks 

Till he, too, went in dread of the human figure. 
DEATH: I am what you have let me be. I, Death, am 

The twin of Life, you know. With you we knit 

In one and make you a person. And a nasty time 

I’ve had of it, my twin your favourite 

From the very first, never a thought for me; 

Always ignored. And the house never quiet. 


You two jaunting, drinking, bringing women home 
And singing, dancing, raving, ranting; every night 
Bright as a brothel; no thought for a nice quiet tomb. 
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RAFTERY: I do not believe it. 

DEATH: What ? 

RAFTERY: That you are Death. 

DeEaTH: I insist that you believe in me, Raftery. You must 
Allow me at least the dignity of existence. 

RAFTERY : Death imposes more. The Striker. What! And the 

Strider of our dust. 

The lightning flash, the thunder on the house. 

DEATH: But I am—I mean I would be—I believe I could be 
Thoroughly terrifying .. . 

RAFTERY: Maybe to a mouse... 

DEATH: But you ignore me, and give me no chance, Raftery. 


I’ve lived like a prisoner—no, an exiled Royalty— 
Inside you, Raftery ; downcast, downtrodden because 
You would not even become aware of me; 

Why, tonight’s the first time you have loaned me a face. 
And what a face. Other men’s deaths can wear 

The loveliest frightful masks, but I have this 

Parody as if you’d kicked my rear. 

You are no gentleman, then a poet never is. 


O, I was born unlucky. Give me a king 

And I could be so vast and royal a shiver’ 

All lamps would seek me out. A throne’s the thing 
For ghostly eminence. You’ve heard of Alexander 

But never how night uncrowned him, how that Conqueror 
Who’d so much sun he’d scorch a neighbouring hamlet 
Was after dark but a star-and-gartered nightmare, 

All the great Asian gutters running sweat. 


RAFTERY: You do not listen ? 
Vanish, now, you interrupt me. 


DEATH: But you called me. 
RAFTERY : When ? 
DEATH: You wished to die. 


RaFTERY : And God’s grey footman ran obediently ? 
Is a lover allowed no rhetoric? What if I did cry? 


DEATH: Must I leave emptyhanded ? 
A2 
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RaFTERY: Take me then. Or try. 
DeatTH: You hold the ground 


Like a stone monument. 


RAFTERY: Do I hear you sigh ? 
DEATH: I cannot move you. 
RAFTERY: Vanish, then, or not a sound. 


You interrupt my quarrel with the sky. 


DeatTH: Another squabble with God? The old story 


Of your soul, that trouble-the-house. If you had not a 
soul, 
You'd still invent one, Raftery. 


RAFTERY: Never. The soul ignites me 


Like a spill of paper. Who’d be the fuel 
Of a skyclimber only to go on fire ? 

Soul burns everything, every love, it serves 
My body worse than a syphilitic father, 

A lunatic runs up and down my nerves. 


Can’t I love without Soul ? 


DEATH: Love. Love. Is the life principle 


One vast erection, a candle in a windy cave? 
You do not need this flary fellow... 


RAFTERY: It is not sensible 


To burn like this. Every woman’s a grave, 
And a corpse is all love needs. Yet Raftery 
Is wrung by some tall lunar thing, wings beat 
In heaven when he loves. O, Raftery 

Has much too much of God for two clay feet. 


I put the case to heaven. A man should walk 
Untouched from woman to woman and take his pleasure. 
My text 1s) lechery. 


DEATH: Jack Soul up his beanstalk, 


God’s glittering gossip... 


RAFTERY : Every woman’s a whore, 


And lust is enough, for the pain when it aspires... . 
Distraction of moonlight, the donkey gallops around, 

He brays from the grass, white rage to his flattened ears, 
But the moon’s no mare to be covered from the ground. 
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DEATH: You’ve taken up my theme and now you speak 
My life aloud. I’m the tired flesh inside 
Already muttering because trumpets break 
The lovely silence. The Soul will sound for pride, 
Go chiding, striding, in all its ignorance 
That we who’re not combustible can tire 
Of wings and things and only ask the silence 
That lets us fall asleep about the fire. 


RAFTERY: You are here still ? 

DEATH: Why, I’m stronger, now. 
Your flesh argues for me. 

RAFTERY : Don’t you know yet 
That every love invents me all anew ? 

DEATH: Nonsense. Your dreams unbuild you every night. 
You know you’ve too much wisdom to go on 
Enforcing Soul on the body, accumulating guilts 
For nothing. Why, even if you love this woman, 
She’s only your death-wish walking round on stilts. 


I undermine you a little ? 

RAFTERY: I see you'll try 
Another tilt in a minute. 

DeEaTH: I’m trying, now. 

RAFTERY: I scarcely notice. 

DEATH: Raftery, that is a he. 

RAFTERY: A little lie, perhaps. You’ve found some power 
You didn’t have at first. It’s not enough. 

DEATH: But you're aware of me. 

RAFTERY: I know you're here. 

DEATH: The first black shadow. It’s a curious stuff 
That tailors itself; it’s Life’s black underwear. 


I chill you a little ? 
RAFTERY: I stoke the fire 
Just that little more. Do you go away? 
DEATH : I stay, of course. Your great Corrupter. 
From this time on I lend you my strange eye. 
A vision of acid, Raftery. You look upon 
A face and the face turns blank, the marvellous living 
Mask collapses on the skeleton 
Before your eyes; and behind it—only nothing. 
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RAFTERY: Against that nothing, I can think of a face 

That startles me, a woman’s face that floods 

My whole house with sun and tall stained glass . . 
DeaTH: Against that nothing those few coloured muds 

Are less than nothing. And the moody woman within 

Already knows the hands of a certain tailor 

And the garment he tailors, so she lives in sin 

And tries to forget him with a common sailor. 
DEATH: But you know all this. 

RAFTERY: I know it, O God. 
DeaTH: And still you live. And the sailor is still alive. 

For all your poetry and frenzy, poet, 

The seaman’s got her. And still he is alive. 

How the Liberties will mock you over the case. 

Mock you more than that poor man, her husband ; 

The poet cast for a jockey of the high seas, 

A high-rigged boy with a bellyfull of wind. 
RAFTERY: I have no hangman’s taste for certain neckwear. 
DEATH: A lovely instrument. One string finds all 

Silence in a note; an instrument for a lover 

Since all great love is suicidal. 

If you love greatly, then leave your love behind 

Fixed like a stone, your wildness in a gesture ; 

Arrange it, Raftery, be forever self-contained ; 

Death is the measure of a lover’s stature. 

And the peace after the glory. To leave behind 


A self in people’s minds... 
RAFTERY: The glory is the slut’s 
Who could excite such passion, and for the suicide 
Peace is a burial with a stake down through his guts. 
DEATH: But someone must die for love. It should be you 
Who love love loudest. 
RAFTERY: To sing love is my trade. 
I'll go on singing if only to prove to you 
A living poet is better than a dead. 
RAFTERY: I see you no longer. 


DEATH (faint): Do you mean I can’t be seen ? 
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RAFTERY : You've gone. 

DEATH: I’m here, I’m here. 

RAFTERY: And scarcely to be heard. 
Have I finished you ? 

DEATH: No. I'll be strong quite soon. 

RAFTERY : Soon enough, when I’m whiskered and greyhaired, 
A crutch in my hand and the priest beside my bed 
And no tall woman smiles at me from a poem. 
Where are you now? 

DeaTH: I think I’m—once more dead. 

RAFTERY: Then let us call a general post-mortem. 


THE FAIRY INTHE STREAKED TULIP 
OF SUIBHNE GEILT, CENNFAELADH 
O NEILL, AND WILLIAM BLAKE 


(Concluded) 
By Elizabeth O’ Higgins 


HOPED, when I started this study, to be able, by examining 

the subject matter of the Buile, to separate the poems which 

might reasonably be attributed to Suibhne. But the task 
turned out to be more difficult than I expected. For difficulties 
were due not merely to intelligible misinterpretation of pre- 
Christian thought by Christians. The text had also in some 
cases been altered in a way that obscured Suibhne’s thought. 
Under these circumstances, the hope of rescuing Suibhne’s poetry 
must wait until the text is established by experienced scholars. 
Meantime, my inadequate examination of two poems has yielded 
interesting results. 


The first of these poems is not taken from the Buile, but 
is quoted, from an old manuscript, in O’Keeffe’s Introduction. 
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Over “‘ Tuaim Inbir”’ of the first line was written “ barr edin,”’ 
which, O’Keeffe suggests, may be the title of the poem. The 
juxtaposition of barr edin, ivy-top, with Tuaim Inbir, the mound 
of Inbir, appears intended to suggest the subject of the poem, 
the contrast between the ivy and the yew. Suibhne believes 
that barr edin is Tuaim inbir. But the different meanings of 
barry and tuaim enable him, in this identification, to express two 
ideas, (1) that conquest by the ivy is the death of Ogham poetry*, 
and (2) that the hill of Ogham poetry makes a conquest of the 
ivy, since it is, in Suibhne’s view, better than ivy. 


I translate Suibhne’s poem as follows : 
Ivy Conquest. 


‘““My abode in the druid mound 
Is not a full house, firm standing, 
With its stars in order, 
With its sun, with its moon. 


It was Goban made that house 

That its story might be told ye, 
My small heart, a god of heaven, 
Is the thatcher who thatched it. 


A house wherein rain pours not, 

A precinct without fearful spear-points, 
Bright as joy in a garden 

With no palisade around it. ”’ 


Suibhne dwells on the difference between his own and 
Christian beliefs, in particular their respective views of Paradise. 
Small buildings which could hold only one person were used as 
Christian oratories. From the absence in them of any specifically 
Christian signs, it has been inferred they were originally used by 


* Inbiy, by which Suibhne means the Druid and his poetry, might be a misreading 
of, or substitution for, iubhaiy, the yew. But it is, on the whole, more likely that Suibhne 
wrote imbiy. For inbey means “ pasture ’’, and geilt, a Druid poet, also meant “ pasture ”” 
so to the alphabet-conscious Suibhne, imbey was a permissable substitute for gett. Incidentally, 
Suibne’s use of ‘“‘pasture’”’ to mean poetry expialns a passage in Blake’s Vala. “The 
bulls of Luvah, breathing fire, bellow on burning pastures Round howling Orc.” : 
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Druids, and they were, in fact, called Druids’ houses. Suibhne 
recalls such a refuge in which, perhaps, he was wont to cultivate 
vision. 


The observation that this house, Suibhne’s house of poetry, 
is not a “‘ full house, firm standing,” has prepared the way for 
the thought of the second stanza. Goban made that house: 
visions are the gift of the god Goban. Goban, earlier Goibniu, 
was a smith, and we remember that St. Patrick prayed to be 
protected from the spells of smiths. But it was not in his office 
of smith that Goibniu made spells, or caused visions, but as 
brewer of the beer of the gods. Many primitive peoples used 
a food or a drink which they called divine, because they knew 
from experience it made them see visions of their gods. The 
house of poetry, and the visions of Paradise which appear to 
poets drunk on Goibniu’s draught, are alike the creations of 
the poet’s human heart. The poet’s heart 7s a heavenly god. 
And Goibniu, metamorphosed into Goban Saer, the Christian 
architect, built out of human dreams the churches of Ireland. 
Because he knew an ancient Irish poet held this belief, Blake 
wrote in the Marriage of Heaven and Hell: “ Messiah or Satan 
or Tempter was formerly thought to be one of the Antediluvians 
who are our Energies.’”’ Because he shared his belief he wrote 
that in Golgonooza, the hammers are the animal heart. “ All 
deities reside in the human breast.” 


Vulcan was a smith, as Goibniu was a smith. Perhaps that 
is why the name Glen Bolcain was given to the glen, real or 
symbolic, which was frequented by Druids. 


In the last stanza, the poet recalls visions of Magh Mell, 
the Irish honey-plain, whose happy inhabitants live in eternal 
peace, “‘ where falls not rain, nor hail, nor any snow.” This 
Paradise of Irish dream is as joyful as the Garden of Eden would 
be, if Eden were not fenced by taboos, Blake’s Cherubim at 
the Tree of Life. 


The Irish Druid who wrote this accomplished little poem, 
which reveals such serene understanding of the operations of 
his inspired spirit, could, as Blake reflected, listen to a Joseph 
of Arimathea with tolerant irony. Indeed, with more detachment 
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than Blake himself, who believed that the universal day, which 
was a thousand years, of the ivy-spirit had made the Irish hazel- 
nut fusty, and spelled the doom of his race. 


Suibhne’s poem on the trees of Ireland interrupts, and is 
interrupted by, the competition with the nun. While the nun 
represents the Church, Suibhne’s praise of the trees is a paean 
of his own culture, This poem may be the kernel out of which 
Buile Sutbhne Gegilt grew. 


The skilful opening movement shows the easy mastery of 
the poet who composed Barr edin : 


“O little stag, little belling one, 
O melodious little crier, 
Sweet to us is the music 
Thou makest in the glen. 


Longing for my little house 
Has come upon my mind, 
The plants in the plain, 
The deer on the mountain.” 


The translation is altogether inadequate. The stag is the 
Birch, Ogham poetry, Suibhne’s house. His choice of words to 
convey the call of the stag is intended to suggest the varied 
power of Ogham poetry, the warbling of birds, the cries of 
children and young animals, the roaring of full-grown beasts. 
A stag meant also both a poem and a poet: the Fenian poet 
was called Oisin, a fawn. 


“The plants in the plain, the deer on the mountain ”’ 
represent the two aspects of the Druid-poet’s function. In the 
plain, he made charms for the people, by invoking tree-spirits. 
On the mountain, he pursued the stag of poetry in the high 
regions of imagination. 
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Suibhne proceeds to address Ogham trees, or rather what 
they represented to him. His trees are the trees of the later 
Ogham alphabet given in the Scholars’ Primer: it was divided 
into four groups of five letters each, b-group, h-group, m-—group 
and a-group. I give the names of the trees in English, but, 
of course, the letters are the initials of their Irish names. 


Here is the list from the Scholars’ Primer : 


b-group h-group m-—group a-group 

b, birch h, whitethorn mm, vine a, palm or fir 
1, quicken’ d, oak g, Ivy o, furze 

f, alder t, holly ng, fern u, heath 

s, willow c, hazel str, blackthorn e, aspen 

n, ash q, apple r, elder i, yew 


Stanzas 3 to II inclusive, and stanza 63 address Ogham trees. 
The descriptions of some of them are adapted from one or other 
of the Word-Oghams quoted in the Scholars’ Primer. All the 
consonant trees are directly addressed, except hawthorn, willow, 
vine and elder. The fern of Druidic poetry appears by itself in 
stanza 63: 


“Thy cloak has been made red, 
There is no bed for an outlaw 
In fork-loads of thy branches.” 


The hawthorn is mentioned, but not addressed, in the second 
couplet of stanza 4, in which Suibhne, addressing the alder, says : 
‘Thou hast not the way of the prickly hawthorn.’”’ (The form 
sceo is unusual for “‘ hawthorn,’’ but sceu occurs as the nominative 
case in the Scholars’ Primer). 


Willow, vine, and elder appear disguised as herbs in stanZas 5 
and 6. The willow, which was Amergin’s “ bird on a cliff,” is 
‘““ water-cress, on the verge of an angry well.”’ I have altered 
the spelling of Juin to luinn, which entails no change of pro- 
nunciation. The Irish name of water-cress is brorar, from ior, 
water, and one name of the osier was diorghas, i.e. water-plant. 
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Vine, in Irish muin, is the “‘ minen of the path,” i.e. of the 
trodden path in opposition to the “ pathless wood.” Suibhne 
says of himself in another poem: “ My foot frequents no path. 

The elder is recognisable in “‘ the plant on which the berry 
gTOWS. 

The question arises: Why are some trees disguised as herbs, 
and why those particular trees ? 

The answer is indicated by the poem on the woman who 
takes the water-cress. Suibhne is condemning the elements of 
his society which had become or were becoming Christian. It 
will be useful here to examine Blake’s arrangement of the children 
of Los in Europe. 


Sons Daughters 
(emanations of sons) 
Birch oA Seg No individual emanation 
Alder, artist mae wid Whitethorn 
Oak, scholar wae ner Hazel 
Holly, fighter sa vet Ash 
Ivy, spell-maker ae as Rowan 
Fern, musician one a Willow 
Elder, poet ee Vine 


Blake and Suibhne agree in condemning the ivy and the 
hawthorn, and in thinking that the feminine elements in the 
Irish mind were responsible for the growth of Christianity. Leutha, 
in Milton, repents : 

“I stupefied the masculine perceptions and kept only the 
feminine awake. ”’ 

Their difference in details is explained by their different 
historic moments. Blake saw that acceptance of the Church 
by holly, the fighting man, had done most to establish Christianity. 
But Suibhne was holly himself and had fought the Church. He 
saw the enemy rather in a poet like St. Columba, and, therefore, 
condemned the elder. Naturally he condemns the willow: she is 
the woman who takes the water-cress. 

The first name Blake adopted for his mythological system 
was Luvah, from luibhe, herbs. 


One vowel only is addressed, i, the yew, which was, we 
know, specially associated with the Druid. E, the aspen, like 
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the hawthorn, is mentioned, but not addressed. In Morann 
Mac Main’s Word Ogham, the Irish word for aspen is said to 
be a name for the great raven. The aspen was associated with 
—ea— as well as with the vowel e, and the Ogham sign for ea was 
a St. Andrew’s cross through the Ogham central line. In his stanza 
on the aspen Suibhne plays on the similarity of sound between 
criothughadh, trembling of the aspen, and crothadh, the sprinkling 
of holy water. Crath also was used for sprinkling of holy water 
and suggested creach, ruin, which is pronounced like crath. 


Stanza 8 should, I think, be translated : 


“O thorny one, taboo-maker, 
You grant not the right of freedom, 
You cease not to tear me 
Till you have your fill of blood.” 


Suibhne is addressing the gooseberry. Blake wrote of the 
priest, “binding with briars my joy and desires.” I think 
Suibhne, by the epithet druimnechog, which I have translated 
taboo-maker, is expressing the same thought as Blake. Druim, 
plural druimeanna, was the central stem in Ogham, and the 
common phrase, Fa gheasatbh droma draotdheachta must have 
originally meant “under the injunctions or prohibitions of the 
rod of Druidism.” Druimnech, diminutive drusmnechog, would 
mean ‘‘ you maker of prohibitions.”’ One support for this interpre- 
tation is that the next line continues the thought. I read cwrr, 
instead of cuivy, in the second line. Corr means odd, unusual, 
and na corra (plural of corr) were certain poetic licenses which 
made it easier for the poet to fulfil the strict laws of his metrical 


system. 


This section of the poem, which began with praise of the stag, 
ends in the very strange stanza 13. Its literal meaning is: 


‘““My aversion in woods, 
I conceal it not from anyone, 
Is a stripper, in calf, giving a normal flow of milk, 
And giving it constantly.” 


This is the characteristic play of the Ogham Druid. Suibhne 
wants to say that he dislikes the Church. He might have been 
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content to say that he dislikes the hawthorn. Instead, he adopts 
another disguise, taking care, however, to let the initiated know 
his words will refer to the hawthorn, “‘a terror in woods.” 


Druids, when they wanted to refer to the trees without 
letting the uninitiated know what they were talking about, 
made use of various conventions. Instead of talking of trees, 
they might talk of some other natural group, rivers or colours 
or birds, and a sequence of birds, for instance, was arranged, 
beginning with the 20 Ogham letters. A bird beginning with b 
meant the birch, a bird beginning with 1 meant dws, the rowan, 
and so on. One of these Oghams, called Cow-Ogham, was a 
little different. The alphabet, we have seen, was divided into 
four groups of five letters each. If a Druid wanted to refer to 
the trees of the second group, he would say “one stripper ’”’, 
if he meant h, the hawthorn, ‘“‘ two strippers’’, if he meant d, 
the oak. 


Obviously, Druids could not have derived much intellectual 
satisfaction out of playing with these disguises unless they were 
skilful enough to make statements which conveyed a rational 
meaning on the surface as well as the hidden sense they were 
really intended to communicate. Hence, every descriptive detail 
had to apply correctly to the apparent, as well as the concealed, 
subject of discourse. We may not admire this discipline. Suibhne 
was a product of it, and he had an exceedingly acute mind, and 
his words were so chosen as to get the utmost concentration of 
thought in the briefest compass. 


What Suibhne intended to convey by stanza 13 is this: 


“My aversion in culture 
(the second line was intended 
only for the apparent meaning) 
Is the Church, ambitious, making laws, 
Always at work.” 


The word darach which I have tentatively translated by 
“ambitious” is interesting. It means “of the oak,” and dair, 
the oak, was commonly applied to a chieftain. Suibhne may 
merely be girding at the ambition of the Church to decide the 
secular affairs of Eire. But there is another, and more interesting, 
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possibility. Blake constantly distinguished between the way of 
life established by the Druid of the Oak, of which Christianity 
was, in Blake’s view, only a continuation, and a better way 
which had existed before the Druid ‘‘rioted in human gore.” 
Is Suibhne, Druid of the Birch, here expressing the belief held 
by Blake that the Druid of the Oak caused a Fall which 
Christianity continued ? 


Instead of going straight on with the study of the poem, 
it will be more instructive to examine next its conclusion, 
beginning with Stanza 52. Suibhne began his poem by praising 
the Ogham trees: he ends it by praising Ogham culture in 
general. He begins this section also with the stag. The last 
two lines of Stanza 52 are: 


““ Sweeter to me the belling of a stag 
Of twice twenty tines.” 


The twice twenty tines of the stag are the 40 kinds of Ogham. 
We read in the Scholars’ Primer: ‘““ How many kinds of Ogham 
are there ? Not hard. Forty.” 


The couplets of Stanzas 53 and 54 are, I think, misplaced. 
An examination of the text will show how easily this could have 
occurred. Numbering the couplets as published, 1, 2, 3, 4, I 
re-arrange them 3, 2, I, 4, and interpret : 


“Though many are my poets 
From every glen to glen 
All the poets are united 
In the Ogham branches. 


There is the makings of a plowland 
From every glen to glen: 

Not often does a ploughman 

Write the ending of their poems.”’ 


This is not a translation. To translate correctly, one would 
need to find words and phrases which apply correctly to stags, 
and at the same time convey what Suibhne wanted to say: about 
poets. In these stanzas, and the two following, I take it that 
Suibhne uses damh, a stag, for a poet, but it might be maintained 
that he means an Ogham school. 
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The word I have translated by ‘‘ plowland” is seisreach, 
which means “a plough-team,”’ but it was also a measure of 
land, which was regularly called in English “a plowland.” 


The last two lines mean that ploughmen do not write Ogham 
poetry. “ The poets’ language was invented,” says the Scholars’ 
Primer, ‘so that its speech should belong to the learned apart, 
to the exclusion of rustics and herdsmen.” Old Irish poets attached 
particular importance to ending their poems according to estab- 
lished rules. In the Scholars’ Primer, discussion of these rules 
ends with the stanza: 


“Ye poets of the world, West and East, 
Both in Ireland and Scotland, 
They deserve no lucky treasures 
For every poem that will not be closed.” 


The next two stanzas give a list of “stags” of different 
places, the stag of Slieve Eibhlinne, the stag of Slieve Fuaid, 
and so on. If in these places, Druidic schools are known to have 
existed, it would, perhaps, make it more probable that in these 
stanzas Suibhne is talking of schools rather than poets. 


Stanza 57 is more difficult. Superficially it means: 


““O mother of this herd, 
Your coat has grown grey, 
There is no stag after you 
Without twice twenty tines.” 


The herd is the group of poets (or schools), which Suibhne 
has just enumerated. The mother is the civilisation created by 
Ogham druids. In the Scholars’ Primer, the question is asked : 
“Who were the father and mother of Ogham?” The answer 
is that Ogma Sunface was the father, and the mother was Ogma’s 
hand or knife. Her coat has grown grey because Ogham is very 
ancient. 


The last two lines mean that every Ogham poet learns the 
forty kinds of Ogham. 


Stanza 58 continues the theme of the antiquity of Ogham, 
and dwells on the elaborations of its long development. The 
apparent meaning is as follows: 
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“ More than the cloth of a little cloak 
Has your head grown grey, 
Two tines on every little tine, 
Little tines on every tine.” 


The second line differs in the two manuscripts which give a 
complete, or nearly complete, copy of the Buile. The Irish of 
the second line in one copy means “‘ your head has grown grey,” 
in the other, “ your coat has grown grey.” The question: Which 
scribe altered Suibhne’s word ? must be left to scholars. The 
alteration is, however, of general interest, because it indicates 
that scribes did not do their copying blindly, and did not scruple 
to alter a word if they thought the sense required it. Whichever 
reading be accepted, Suibhne’s real purpose was to say something 
about Ogham development, which is extremely interesting. 


In the O’Neill inauguration, only seven tree-spirits are 
considered. In Europe Blake divides his tree-spirits into seven 
sons and six daughters. According to the Scholars’ Primer, the 
first writing in Ogham was seven strokes in a birch rod. The 
rod was, we are told, sent to Lug, son of Ethlu, to warn him 
that his wife would be carried off seven times into fairyland 
or into another country unless birch protected her. This sounds 
like a challenge sent to the believer in another cult by a birch 
druid: only the birch druid could save people from attacks 
by spirits. Whether or not this is the meaning of the warning, 
the story and the seven strokes in one birch wand do suggest 
that there were at one time only seven trees in the birch group. 
This would give a precise meaning to Suibhne’s “ two tines on 
every little tine.” The little tines would be the six trees which 
we may call the sons of the birch: to these were added six other 
trees, presumably when Ogham was systematised into a lunar 
calendar. From this it would appear to follow that before Ogham 
was an alphabet, and before it was a calendar, it was a classification 
of the members or groups of a totemic society. 


The last line of stanza 58 refers most probably to the 
development of forty kinds of Ogham out of the twenty-letter 
alphabet. Or it might mean simply that Ogham has produced 
many poems, for benn means also “a stanza.” 

B 
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Stanza 59 may be translated : 


“O stag making the call 
Across the glen to me 
It’s a good vantage point 
On the top of your mountain-peaks.” 


Suibhne’s description makes sense whether applied to the 
ordinary or the Ogham stag. The critical words are those I have 
translated by (1) call, (2) vantage-point, (3) peaks. Taking them 
in reverse order, the Irish for (3) is Denn: in relation to an 
ordinary stag, it means the peaks where he lives, in relation to 
the Ogham stag, it means the tines of the stag, the whole 
development of Ogham. The Irish for (2) is foradhan, a diminutive 
of foradh, a seat. But foradh-chnoc means “a hill giving an ex- 
tensive view or of strategic value.’’ In relation to Ogham, 
Suibhne means that the Ogham branches were for a poet a good 
position from which to form his view of the world. The Irish 
for (1) is fogharan, “‘a little sound.” But foran or forran, which 
may be merely an abbreviation of fogharan, means “a salute or 
address.”’ Ledwich, in his Antiquities of Ireland, says that 
foghar beg, which means “ little sound,”’ was a semi-tone in music. 


Stanza 60 may be translated superficially as follows : 


“T am Suibhne, a ‘ travelling’ man, 
Swiftly do I run across a glen, 
That is not my lawful name, 
Rather is it ‘mountainy man ’.” 


Suibhne wanted to say he was an ogham poet, a “‘ man of 
branches,” fer benn, which might also mean a “‘ man of mountain 
peaks.” Elsewhere in the Buile, he describes himself as “ag 
siredh na mbenn,”’ i.e. investigating the Ogham branches. A man 
who is ag siredh may be called a sivtheachan, which means “ one 
who travels, seeks, begs, or investigates.”” I think Suibhne’s 
hidden meaning is that he had devoted himself to chasing the 
poetic stag on the mountain rather than to spell-making on the 
plain. In most communities, the spell-maker tended to be a 
beggar and a wanderer. 


The wells Suibhne praises in Stanza 61 may have been wells 
held sacred by Druids. In one passage of the Buile, he refers to 
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the “ water without a taboo ”’ of Glen Bolcain, in evident contrast 
to Christian water. 


Stanza 63, the address to the outlawed fern, we have seen 
already. Stanzas 62 and 64 go closely together. In the second 
line of stanza 62, edach, “‘a garment,” may be a mistake for the 
much rarer word, edacht, ‘‘a testament,’ which makes better 
sense. The stanza would then mean: 


“ Though my travels are many, 
My testament to-day is brief, 
I hold my ‘ wake’ myself 
Singing in the branches.” 


Stanza 64 7s Suibhne’s testament, a very surprising one: 


“Let my eternal resting-place be 
In the south in strong Toidhin, 
At the house of ever angelic Moling.” 


If Suibhne was converted, it was certainly not at the moment 
of poetic splendour when he was singing his own keen, and the 
keen of his culture. The Irish dead went to the House of Donn, 
which was an abode of the Shee, of whom were Suibhne’s own 
tree-spirits. If Suibhne had willed that he should abide eternally 
“in the house of mighty Donn,” he would have written in the 
second line, ‘“‘tes ag Tigh Dhuinn teinn,’” and it would be 
pronounced in almost the same way as the published line which 
I have translated above. There can be no doubt that the stanza 
was altered. The alteration appears to have been carelessly 
made, for O’Keeffe could not identify the metre of the stanza. 


O’Keeffe writes that, in the life of St. Moling, “ Toidiu 
(also Taiden) is mentioned as the water-course which the saint 
made to his monastery.” There does not seem any reason for 
applying to it the adjective tenn, strong, mighty. Moreover, on 
page 42 of the Buzle, taidhen (dative case), a common noun, 
is the name applied to Loingsechan’s mill-stream. Is this the 
point at which St. Moling entered Suibhne’s story ? 


B2 


IRONY AND CONCISENESS IN 
BERKELEY AND IN SWIFT 


By Donald A. Davie 


FFICIALLY, as it were, the model of English prose-writing 

is Addison. But it is notable that this claim for Addison 

is never made with enthusiasm. “If one must have a 
model,’ writes James Sutherland,(1) ‘‘ Addison could hardly be 
bettered’; but Matthew Arnold is quite explicit that when 
he plumps for Addison, he does so faute de mieux.(*) There is 
general agreement that what is lacking in Addison’s style is 
force or “punch.” He “thought justly, but he thought 
faintly ’’—his writing is not trenchant. The only question is: 
whether any other writer in English has all the Addisonian 
virtues, and trenchancy into the bargain. It has been sometimes 
asserted that Swift is such a writer. 


In the first place, however, it may be maintained that there 
is no such thing as a model writer; and that any attempt to 
find one is only a literary parlour-game which soon palls because 
it has no rules. Probably no writer ever put himself to school 
to “the best models’; or, at anyrate,no-one ever learnt in that 
way to write well. In this sense it may well be true that there 
is no model writer. But the idea of “the model”’ can still be 
fruitful, if it is taken, as Arnold took it, to mean centrality, 
a sort of norm or standard, academic in the best and rarest sense, 
by which, as other writers depart from it, their departures can 
somehow be charted. Arnold would claim further that the 
writers who embody this norm, who occupy this centre, are 
by virtue of that the most civilised writers in any given language ; 
that others may have deeper insight or more persuasive force 
or more compelling beauty, but that the model writer is the 
most civil writer (again in the best sense of the word). The 


(*) James Sutherland, Some Aspects of Eighteenth-Century Prose. Essays Presented to 
David Nichol Smith, p. 95. 


(?) Matthew Arnold, The Literary Influence of Academies. 
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rules of the game are likewise those implicit or expressed in 
Arnold’s classic essay, and they can be reduced to one assumption 
or convention. If there is to be any point to the game of “ find 
the model,” we have to assume with Arnold, what is by no 
means proven (it was challenged in Arnold’s day by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins), that the writing of prose and the writing of 
poetry are two distinct disciplines. It follows that prose is not 
better (rather, it is likely to be worse) according as it approaches 
the condition of poetry. It is on this assumption that Arnold 
excludes the masters of poetic or poetical English prose, from 
Jeremy Taylor through Burke to Ruskin or Kinglake; and, 
for the game to be played properly, we have to do the same. 

From the still enormous range of possible candidates, we 
select Swift and Berkeley; in the first place, because both 
candidates have been put forward before, and secondly because, 
game or no game, it is Berkeley we are concerned with, and the 
virtues of his prose appear most clearly by comparison with 
Swift. 

Now, Swift is often taken to possess pre-eminently just that 
trenchancy the lack of which is Addison’s limitation. Louis 
Bredvold writes, for instance : 

“The satire of Swift, even at its bitterest, never 
depends for its intensity on any sense of frustration ; 
it has the force of intellectual statement—often mock- 
scientific in tone—and has the effect of arousing in the 
reader, by means of the vis comica and indignation, a 
will to action which is sympathetic with Swift’s own 
character.” (?) 

Herbert Davis(*) agrees, and argues that this was what was 
meant by Orrery when he wrote of Swift: “ If we consider his 
prose works, we shall find a certain masterly conciseness in their 
style that has never been equalled by any other writer.” To 
use “conciseness”’ in this way is open to misunderstanding, 
and Herbert Davis appeals to authority : 

“T use the term ‘conciseness’ not quite as Ben 
Jonson used it to describe the style ‘ which expresseth 


(3) Louis Bredvold, The Gloom of the Tory Satirists. Pope and his Contemporaries. 
Essays presented to George Sherburn, p. 6. 
(*) ‘The Conciseness of Swift,” in ‘‘ Essays presented to David Nichol Smith.” 
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not enough, but leaves somewhat to be understood,’ 
though that is perhaps the reason why we feel in Swift 
a strength and force lacking in other plain writers. He 
leaves somewhat to be understood. But I use the term 
rather as Dryden used it, when he spoke of ‘the 
conciseness of Demosthenes,’ quoting the remark of 
Speroni, the Italian wit, that Tully wished to achieve 
the copiousness of Homer, and Virgil the conciseness 
of Demosthenes. It will be remembered that Swift 
compares the art of Demosthenes and Cicero in his 
Letter to a Young Clergyman, recommending the former, 
with whom most divines were less conversant, as the 
more excellent orator. And he draws attention to the 
chief purpose of their oratory, ‘to drive some one 
particular Point, according as the Oratory on either 
Side prevailed.’ ”’ 

Davis goes on to claim, and to demonstrate, that conciseness 
in this sense is such a constant feature of Swift’s prose that by 
its presence or absence the editor of Swift can decide whether 
to accept or reject pieces of writing doubtfully attributed to him. 

There is, however, another sort of comment frequently made 
on the style of Swift, which tends to qualify or (implicitly) to 
dispute his conciseness, in this special sense of his trenchancy. 
I mean the comments made by critics on Swift’s use of irony 
as a Satirical weapon. This is a point that has to be made at 
length, so I must apologize for another page or so of quotation 
and citation. 

Maynard Mack remarks, of irony in the Augustan writers : 

“At its most refined, in fact, as in Swift’s Modest 
Proposal or Pope’s praise of George II in the Epistle to 
Augustus, it asks us to lay together not two, but three, 
different perspectives on reality. First, the surface, 
and, second, the intended meanings, these two corre- 
sponding roughly to vehicle and tenor in a metaphor ; 
and then, third—to use again the Pope and Swift 
examples—the kind of propositions that English pro- 
jectors were usually making about Ireland, or the poets 
about George IT.’’(5) 


eee ee 
(*) Maynard Mack, Wit and Poetry and Pope. Pope and his Contemporaries, p. 33. 
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The meaning that struggles to expression through Mr. Mack’s 
not very happy phrasing is that of Professor Quintana when he 
speaks of “ situational satire” in Swift.(6) And undoubtedly 
Irony so complex as this can be called satirical, but only by 
refining and extending the normal meaning of “satire ”’ : 

“If one had to justify this irony according to the 
conventional notion of satire, then its satiric efficacy 
would be to make comfortable non-recognition, the 
unconsciousness of habit, impossible.’’(7) 

This may be that “ universal satire’ that plays’so elusive 
a role in the older appreciations of Swift. But what it is not is that 
satire of Mr. Bredvold which arouses ‘‘ a will to action,” or that 
conciseness of Mr. Davis which has as its purpose “to drive 
some one particular Point.”” As Dr. Leavis says: “ Its function 
is to defeat habit, to intimidate and to demoralise.”” We seem 
to draw near to that “ sense of frustration ”’ on which, according 
to Mr. Bredvold, Swift’s satire never depends. 

I hasten to correct the impression that the Swiftian irony 
of which Dr. Leavis writes is solely that defined by Maynard 
Mack. It comprehends that; but, in Dr. Leavis’ treatment, 
Swift’s irony is ‘‘ demoralising’”’ (frustrating), whether or not 
the “ situational ”’ element is present. The essay in Determinations 
seems to me much the best account available, or known to me, 
of this feature of Swift’s style, and indeed of that style in 
general. Since so much of it is analysis of an extended passage 
from The Tale of a Tub, I can only direct the reader to it. 
But the upshot of it is that the reader is first persuaded to 
eschew curiosity, because “ Last week I saw a woman flayed, 
and you will hardly believe how much it altered her person for 
the worse’; but then, having been taken by Swift from curiosity 
to its opposite, credulity, the reader finds the trap sprung upon 
him when credulity turns out to be “the serene peaceful state 
of being a fool among knaves.” And this, as Dr. Leavis implies, 
is the very opposite of a call to action or a driving of “ some 
one particular: point.” On the contrary, it painfully suspends 
action, offers two “ particular points,’ and, having led the reader 
to each in turn, destroys both. 


(*) In the University of Toronto Quarterly. 
(?) F. R. Leavis, ‘“‘ The Irony of Swift.” “ Determinations,” p. 85. 
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Mr. Davis seems uneasily aware of this when he writes : 


“After A Tale of a Tub was put behind him, he rarely 
permitted himself to indulge his humour or his literary 
skill in parody or raillery or any of the tricks of the trade 
for his amusement only. His irresponsible play was almost 
entirely limited to verse and the various bagatelles in 
which the little group of Dublin friends engaged for 
sport.” 


James L. Clifford will hardly appreciate “‘ irresponsible 
play” put in such close conjunction with A Tale of a Tub, the 
volume which includes The Mechanical Operation of the Spirtt.(8) 
And C. S. Lewis has Dr. Johnson’s authority for not limiting 
Swift’s enjoyment of the bagatelle to his writings for his group 
of Dublin friends.(*) In any case, it will not do; as Dr. Leavis 
shows, this same frustrating irony is at the heart of Book IV 
of Gulliver’s Travels, where we are left suspended, as before, 
between curiosity and credulity, so there between Houyhnhnms 
and Yahoos. It is rather disingenuous of Mr. Davis to declare : 
“Nothing is quite so concise as the conciseness of irony; the 
meaning is tight-closed, until the reader stays to pick it up and 
open it.’ Quite. But this is suddenly the conciseness of Ben 
Jonson, not that of Dryden and Swift, not the sort that goes 
with trenchancy. 


This suggests to me that “irony,” as a term of criticism, 
is being overworked. For the three-tiered or “ situational ”’ irony 
is not confined to Pope and Swift, though in Swift it may be 
more constant and more elaborate than anywhere else. It is 
worth considering whether in fact this is not the only sort of 
irony that deserves the name ; and whether all other apparently 
simpler types of irony are not in fact varieties of sarcasm. If 
this terminology were adopted, it would appear, I believe, that 
irony is not strictly satirical at all, though sarcasm is. Obviously 
irony is potentially present in almost any satirical writing, but 
where it appears, one might argue, the satirical edge is blunted 
and the satire becomes for the moment something else. 


(*) James L. Clifford, Swift’s ‘‘ Mechanical Operation of the Spirit.” Pope and his 
Contemporaries, pp. 135-146. 


(*) C. S. Lewis, ‘‘ Addison.” Essays presented to David Nichol Smith, pp. 1-14. 
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These, perhaps, are quibbles. The point to be made is this: 
that if irony is a fairly constant feature of Swift’s writing, and 
if it works as Dr. Leavis says it does, then Swift’s style is less 
trenchant, and in this sense less concise, than is commonly 
supposed. How, then, we may ask, does Berkeley’s style compare 
with Swift’s in this point of trenchancy ? 


The grounds for such a comparison are obvious and inevitable. 
It was probably Percival, in the anonymous introduction to the 
first London edition of The Querist,(!°) who invited comparison 
of Swift’s writings on Irish economics, with Berkeley’s. In 
any case, no-one who reads The Querist but must be reminded 
time and again of Swift’s Dvapier’s Letters and his Modest 
Proposal; and there can be little doubt that Berkeley had 
Swift in mind, as he wrote his own book. When readers have 
compared the procedures of the two men, they have made the 
point that Swift’s treatment is the more trenchant : 


“ Berkeley had an interest in economics for their own 
sake, or as a problem: the Querist has a place in the 
general history of the science, universal as well as local 
significance. Swift’s Drapier’s Letters are simply ex parte 
statements arising out of the particular controversy of 
Wood’s half-pence, a fascinating revelation of polemical 
skill, but without any suggestion of deep doctrine. 
Berkeley is not less characterised in the Querist than 
in his more famous metaphysical writings by the taste 
for speculative thought, and by that affection for 
problems which was notably absent from Swift’s com- 
position. For Swift, the “whole doctrine’ is always 
‘short and plain ’—there are no new truths, for a Plato 
or for a ploughman, and there is nothing that cannot 
be demonstrated by immediate efficacious arguments. ’’(14) 


There is no disputing the justice of this, and yet it is a 
comparison of Swift with Berkeley as men, rather than as writers. 
It will give the wrong impression, for instance, if we do not 
remember that Berkeley’s ‘“‘ more famous metaphysical writings,”’ 


(2°) cf. Hone and Rossi, “ Bishop Berkeley. His Life, Writings and Philosophy,” p. 263 
(41) J. M. Hone ed. The Querist. Talbot Press Ltd. Introduction, pp. 16, 17. 
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however speculative, are also, without exception, polemical. And 
on the other hand, as we have seen, the Modest Proposal has 
not the effect of a ‘‘ whole doctrine,” “short and plain,’ but 
rather of a painful indecision. 


In another place, Mr. Hone has written : 


‘The oddity of Ireland is Berkeley’s favourite theme 
in the Querist, and he gives his sense of satire full rein. 
He himself, with a string of innocent-seeming questions, 
figures as the bewildered observer of the paradoxes of 
the Irish political, social and economic life. It was 
in the same interrogative way that he had recently 
rebuked the extravagances of the mathematicians. 
The form as a method of argument gives full play 
to the satirical and controversial vein of Berkeley— 
even better than does the dialogue—and it is a sort of 
dialogue in which Berkeley speaks and fixes the term 
of controversy, and the supposed interlocutor can only 
answer Yes or No .. . as Berkeley will have him 


reply.” (**) 
This does not quite correspond with my impression of The 
Querist. I do not find that Berkeley “ figures as the bewildered 


observer’; he does not pose his questions in any assumed 
character, and when his tongue goes into his cheek (‘‘ Whether 
the subject of free-thinking in religion be not exhausted? . . .”), 


it is only for a moment. The’ form is such as to encourage irony, 
and irony of the Swiftian kind; but nothing is so remarkable, 
I find, as the absence of irony from The Querist. Mr. Hone 
admits as much, and makes the really important point, when 
he points out how little room for manceuvre Berkeley leaves to 
his “‘ supposed interlocutor.”” The questions are all rhetorical ; 
each contains in itself the only possible answer to it. It is this 
that makes the writing polemical. The mind behind the writing 
is a speculative mind, yet The Querist is not speculation, but 
argument. 


_This comes out very clearly if we compare The Querist with the 
earlier Essay towards preventing the Ruine of Great Britain. The 


(1) Hone and Rossi, Bishop Berkeley, p. 200. 
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two works have much in common. The reforms that Berkeley 
demanded of the English in 1721 are in some cases not very 
different from those he recommended to the Irish in 1735. He 
even uses the same examples.(!%) But in form and expression 
the two pieces are poles apart. The Essay is pathetically in- 
effectual; it has every mark of conviction except its force. 
Berkeley’s prose here has as little edge to it as Addison’s, without 
any of the more insidious plausibilities that are Addison’s 
substitute. There can be little doubt that the rhetorical questions 
of The Querist are the result of Berkeley’s endeavour to give 
to his writing the polemical force and cut that at first it had 
wanted. Such self-consciousness in the act of writing is only 
to be expected from the writer who first detected and mocked 
the iambic rhythms of Shaftesbury’s rhapsodic prose. The Querist, 
then, is far more satirical, and so more cutting, than the Essay. 


But this increase in satirical effect has nothing to do with 
irony, which is hard to find in either piece of writing. Where 
irony appears in Berkeley, it is of the complex Swiftian kind ; 
and of enormous interest, from this point of view, is the MS. 
discovered by Hone and Rossi and printed as Appendix IV to 
their biography. This is The Ivish Patriot or Queries upon Queries, 
Berkeley’s retort to those who had attacked the views he 
promoted in The Querist. The thirty-six queries in this document 
are wholly different from those in The Querist. They do not 
require of the reader that he answer Yes, or No, according as 
Berkeley directs. Instead, they frustrate and embarrass him, 
and trap him into assenting to absurdities : 


‘“‘(12) Whether a man who is versed in the doctrine of 
opposition and influence, can conceive it possible for 
the Government and people to unite in any one view 
for the public interest ? 


(13) Whether a true Irishman should not by all means 
contrive and project that neither England nor the 
Government be better for the Kingdom ? 


(3) e.g. the Essay: ‘‘If it be considered that more fine Linnen is worn in Great Britain 
than in any othér Country of Europe, it will be difficult to assign a Reason why 
Paper may not be made here as good, and in the same quantity, as in Holland, 
or France, or Genoa.” cf. Querist, 89; ‘‘ How it comes to pass that the Venetians 
and Genoese, who wear so much less linen, and so much worse than we do, should 
yet make very good paper, and in great quantity, while we make very little ? 
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(x4) Whether it be not a sure axiom that, where nothing 1s, 
thence nothing can come out ?”’ 


The irony here is the three-fold irony discerned by Maynard 
Mack in the Epistle to Augustus and the Modest Proposal. In 
addition to the two levels of sarcasm (what is said, first ; second, 
what is meant), there is also the ironical echo of the kind of 
question that Irish patriots were usually making about Ireland. 
These queries, in fact, are made im character, as is Swift’s Modest 
Proposal. And there is some point in saying, that as the Modest 
Proposal and Queries Upon Queries are more ironical than The 
Drapier’s Letters and The Querist, respectively, so they are less 
satirical ; irony may barb the satiric thrust, but it also blunts it. 
It is notable, for instance, that Bishop Percy of Dromore, who 
was no fool, seems to have missed the whole point of Queries 
upon Queries, when the MS. was in his possession.(14) He took 
the queries at their face-value, and never realised that Berkeley’s 
tongue was in his cheek. That he should have done so is a tribute 
to Berkeley’s skill as an ironist ; but when irony is so accomplished 
as this, whether in Berkeley or in Swift, it is a weapon too delicate 
for satire, which drives to action. If Berkeley inspired (as he 
probably did) the view put forward in the anonymous introduction 
to the English edition of The Querist, if he thought with Percival 
(if it was Percival) that Swift’s Irish tracts had only “ exasperated,” 
then it may explain why his Queries upon Queries were never 
published. For that exasperated too; in fact, as Dr. Leavis has 
established, exasperation is the special effect of all irony of this 
Swiftian kind. Berkeley, it seems probable, thought exasperation 
could only do harm in Ireland in 1735, and so he suppressed his 
own work : 


(23) Whether it be not our great comfort and security 
that we can cry out upon all occasions: poor Ireland, 
beggarly Ireland? But if Ireland once became rich, 
what cry could we cry ? ”’ 


There can be little doubt that this arose out of exasperation 
in the writer. But it is hardly less plain that its effect, mounted 
as it is, so aptly, upon plaintive rhythms, would be to exasperate 
the reader. In suppressing it, Berkeley acted as a moralist. 


(74) Hone and Rossi, Bishop Berkeley, p. 264. 
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And Swift, too, was a moralist—that, we are often told, is the 
key to his character and his career. But Berkeley the moralist 
is as straightforward as Dr. Johnson himself; in fact, as one 
sees from the Essay towards preventing the ruine of Great Britain, 
he was, to begin with, altogether too straightforward to be 
effective. By comparison with Johnson and Berkeley, Swift 
seems sheerly irresponsible; and this is particularly true of 
Swift the ironist. 


MURMURS IN THE RUE MORGUE 


By Marten Cumberland 


IME was when stern moralists thundered against ‘“‘ penny 
dreadfuls ’ and thought to safeguard youthful innocence 
by banning stories about Charles Peace and Jack the 

Ripper. Now if a novel of detection is snatched angrily from a 
child’s hand that may well be because father wants to read it 
first. The tale of mystery has become our first juvenile romance, 
and the last infirmity of a noble mind. Statesmen and digni- 
taries of the Church read their Baker Street dozen; academic 
professors extol the Whodunit; fastidious playwrights and 
belletrists indite Thrillers. And prophecies that all this would 
fade like an insubstantial pageant have proved vain. 


Yet amid general approval there are some who manifest 
aversion, and old moralistic prejudices reveal themselves in 
new guise. Thus certain psychologists accuse crime-fiction writers 
of possessing evil minds. It is even suggested that writers, 
instead of merely describing the turbulent world around them, 
are indeed the very authors and begetters of that violence. 
Psychiatrists take the place of our childhood’s paternal censor. 
Psycho-analysis makes us dream things we never thought of 
and think things we never dreamed of, and the word sadist is 
hurled at our present-day Poes and Conan Doyles. We are 
told that the man who romances about murder has a secret blood- 
lust lurking in his sub-conscious. Or alternatively we are given 
a picture of the author as “ escapist.” 
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But the clinical eye misses much that belongs to the domain 
of art, and even with the medico practice does not make perfect. 
Artists create out of our common human frailties their peculiar 
strengths. With them pleasure and reality are not difierent 
forces or insulated compartments in a mental process. Whatever 
it may do for the feebler reader fantasy-thinking aids the realistic 
mental development of the writer, who exploits this as a power 
and never lets it exhaust him in nostalgic reverie. Writers 
dream; and, without their dreams, life would be a nightmare. 
They may have small Freud and less Jung, but they know that 
writing fiction and compiling a case-history are different things. 
Beyond the author’s subconscious lies the conscious and deli- 
berate exercise of an exacting technique. Whitman said that 
architecture was something you did to a building when you 
looked at it: author and architect cannot be held responsible 
for what flabby minds may “do” with good books and fine 
buildings. 


So when a gentlest of gentle readers asks: “‘ But why must 
it always be murder?” there is an answer, aesthetic, literary, 
technical, and (fortunately) highly moral. Murder is the sole 
crime that is not necessarily petty and base. All other criminals 
—the house breaker, the thief, the blackmailer—work meanly, 
actuated solely by the profit motive. 


The man who kills, and passionately stakes his life, is made 
of different stuff. Where the law is properly enforced very 
seldom is the murderer an habitual criminal. The elements are 
so mixed in him that he may well prove an object of dreadful 
fascination, not merely to little writers of light entertainment, 
but to a De Quincey or a Wilde, a Shakespeare or a Dostoievski. 
The line dividing a Charlotte Corday from, let us say, a Dr. 
Crippen, is as nothing to the vast chasm gaping between noble 
political assassin and bank-swindler or con. man. 


Not then from morbid lusts but from a simple honest desire 
to be artistically effective does the mystery-story writer choose 
the one crime that may inspire awe. Here the most virtuous 
reader may say: “ There, but for the grace of God, goes John 
Citizen.” The normal, decent man largely incapable of com- 
prehending the minds of thieves and swindlers can feel in the 
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story of a killer the catharsis of pity and terror. As Mr. Filson 
Young, when commenting upon Crippen, has said: ‘ Most of 
the interest and part of the terror of great crime are due not to 
what is abnormal, but what is normal in it; what we have in 
common with the criminal, rather than that subtle insanity which 
differentiates him from us, is what makes us view with so lively 
an interest a fellow-being who has wandered into these tragic 
and fatal fields.’’ 


Whilst genera! interest in detective fiction grows, yet oddly 
enough its professional criticism frequently appears inadequate, 
even to the point of lagging behind the general readers’ know- 
ledge and perceptions. Reviewers quite often show a bored 
indifference, if not a positive dislike. Unfamiliarity breeds con- 
tempt. Misapprehensions concerning the very nature of the 
detective-novel are common, and this can lead to injustice. It 
seems desirable therefore that the different types of crime-fiction 
should be defined with a greater clarity ; not only for the sake 
of the traditional detective-story and its writers, but also in the 
interests of all novelists whatsoever, and for the guidance of 
reviewers and reading public alike. 


The differences existing between Mystery-Story and Thriller 
are now fairly well known. Probably it is appropriate that the 
setting and treatment in both should be modern. They will 
commonly deal with crime, detection and police-procedure, the 
accent falling on these things, whilst love romance, sex conflict, 
sociological comment, etc., are incidental, and their stressing 
more or less aberrant. The “ fans’’ know what they want and 
any departure from it may annoy. They detect the true detective, 
professional or amateur; they spy out those very different 
figures the international spy and the secret service man. The 
“fan” may be a specialist or he may like any kind of light enter- 
tainment dealing with crime or man-hunt ; but he likes his reading 
to be clearly labelled. For him all is dross that is not felony. 


The Mystery must puzzle and invite its readers to a battle 
of wits in which the author shall successfully mystify and so win 
the game. One imagines that readers enjoy being fairly outwitted ; 
but if they themselves out-run the constable they may enjoy 
that too, whilst honour is satisfied if sufficient excitement and 
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fun are afforded. In Mystery and Thriller the types overlap 
but they are readily identified by the “fan ’’ who perceives the 
differences in the authors’ manifest purpose—to offer a problem 
of detection or merely to thrill. 

Despite scholarly research uncovering “ perfect detective 
stories’ amid ancient parchments and in cuneiform inscriptions 
yet for the general public the story of mystery and detection 
began with Edgar Allan Poe. Poe begat Wilkie Collins, Gaboriau, 
Boisgobey and Conan Doyle ; also the ‘‘ Edgar ” award now given 
in America for the best mystery-story of the year ; and also Poe 
bequeathed a clear-cut tradition that should be easily appre- 
hended. 

But the popularity of such stories has brought into the 
lists (publishers’ and librarians’) novelists of a supposedly new 
order. In a preface to his novel, The Second Shot, Mr. Anthony 
Berkeley writes :—‘‘ The detective story is in process of develop- 
ing into a novel with (only incidentally) a detective or crime 
interest, holding its readers less by mathematical than by psycho- 
logical ties. |The puzzle element will no doubt remain, but it 
will become a puzzle of character rather than a puzzle of time, 
place, motive and opportunity.” 


This, surely, calls for examination? Especially from the 
“fan”? who prefers Mr. Anthony Berkeley to Mr. Francis 
Iles. We are again confronted with “ psychological ties,’ and 
they are claimed as a development of the detective story. In 
this “ progressive ’’ but somewhat amorphous work the detective 
is a base mathematical, to be disregarded if not omitted. We 
shall be offered a puzzle of character, though seemingly a thing 
called “‘ motive”’ (? for crime) is absent from characterisation, 
and subordinated to some finer, wider considerations. 


One might suggest that Mr. Berkeley’s description is merely 
that of a novel, tout court. A novel that does not stem from 
Poe and his tales of mystery and detection, but which belongs 
to a field as wide as prose fiction itself. Novels have always 
included “‘ psychology’: they have always held their puzzle 
of character, for: ‘‘ The heart of another is a dark forest.’’ 


Some half a century ago the vivid interest in the short story, 
felt by public and critics alike, suddenly wilted and died. One 
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reason for this was that the novelist ‘“‘ muscled in” on unfamiliar 
territory. Little inspired by the short story form these novelists 
produced something that was not in the tradition of Poe or of 
De Maupassant but was actually a novel in petto. Moreover, 
collections of these abridged novels were published in book-form, 
and with a certain lack of commercial candour. A book might 
be produced, its cover decorated by the legend: Empty Arms 
by John Smith. But, when admirers of novelist, John Smith, 
bought or hired his book and opened it, they found on its title- 
page: Empty Arms (And Other Stories). 

There was a revolt of disappointed “‘fans.’’ A flight from 
an art-form inadequately described and misleadingly wrapped 
up,—to many a wolf in sheep’s clothing. And to this day no 
English publisher (or American) will willingly issue a book of 
short stories. Not even of short detective stories. Omnibus- 
book sales of Sherlock Holmes’ adventures leave publishers 
unmoved ; and so does even the silver screen lining that illumines 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s world-wide short story fame. With 
inexorable logic the publishers say: ‘“‘ We don’t publish short 
stories because the public don’t read them.”’ And, as Mr. D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis has remarked: “ The rich don’t have to argue.” 

With such a dreadful lesson in mind will it not be wise to 
scrutinize this new crime novel, psychological thriller, or what- 
ever we are to call it 2? Until quite recently our labels have been 
fairly inscribed and firmly affixed. The dyed in the wool “ fan ”’ 
has fearlessly bought or hired his Reggie Fortune, Dr. Thorndyke, 
Hannaud, Lord Peter Wimsey, Albert Campion, Nigel Strange- 
ways, Nero Wolfe, Philip Marlowe ; the scholar has laid aside 
his Dante or Homer to relax, without misgivings, as he turned to 
his Michael Innes, Edmund Crispin, or Cyril Hare. 

Again, until a few years ago one might describe as “ major 
novelists ’? Dostoievsky and Stendhal, whether or no the books 
under review dealt with criminals or police or the psychology 
of crime ; and as minor novels, books like Conrad’s Secret Agent, 
Claude Houghton’s Transformation Scene, or Graham Greene’s 
Brighton Rock which were in no danger of being lumped together 
in a reviewer’s column and dealt with as Whodunit or Thriller. 

But, today, matters are becoming more and more confused. 
Either the detective-story should be critically ignored, as is the 
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policy of certain editors, or the reviewers should know their 
values. Differences existing between genius and talent (major 
and minor) are not in themselves enough for the critic to appre- 
hend. A similarity in the material used is not sufficient to note, 
or Tess Of The D’Urbervilles might be compared with any story 
of seduced village maiden published by The Little Celandine 
Library. 


It may clarify the situation if one indicates briefly the nature 
of the detective-story, the difficulties its authors encounter, 
the things they must deal with and those they must leave out. 

The novel of detection is extremely difficult to write, and it 
is only natural if good ones are rare. An ingenious plot, rein- 
forced by several cleverly contrived situations, are necessary. 
Nor should the critic of such work despise the plot-mind for it is 
rare and has always given great pleasure. True, virtuosity is 
one thing Art another; yet ingenuity is seldom wholly absent 
even in the finest literature, whilst in the mystery-story it is 
essential. 

The novel of detection in its style and characterisation, 
must be lightly imagined. Treatment must be romantic, with 
just enough “realism ”’ artfully added to give an authentic note 
to such things as police-procedure. Crime in itself being sordid 
and brutal, whilst the Whodunit is a game played between author 
and “fan,” a light non-adult touch must ever be present. A 
detective’s job in real life is as dull as a pork-butcher’s : mystery- © 
authors must create a figure rather larger than life, a master-mind 
capable of leaping in an intuitive flash, or arriving at truth by 
brilliant deductive reasoning; whilst always the insight mani- 
fested must be artistically plausible. 


Realism as a critic’s label appears to become more and more 
unsatisfactory when used to distinguish between ‘‘ romanticist ”’ 
and “realist.” Since Flaubert, if not earlier, modern novelists 
have appeared as “ romantic” on one page and “‘ realist ’” on the 
next. Perhaps realism is a kind of “ progressive science ”’ of 
literature, and, as readers see through the old illusions, so authors 
must invent new ones. 

In any case it is plain that authors like Eric Ambler, Margot 
Bennett, Raymond Chandler and many others deal with their 
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material in a manner that would have seemed to Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle startlingly naturalistic. Yet a franker view of social 
conditions, for example, does not in itself make a novel realistic. 
Whilst a detective-story remains such its author will be limited 
by his need to puzzle and thrill. Unlike the writer of “ straight ” 
novels he cannot depict his characters freely since one of them 
(at least) is a criminal, and his true nature must be disguised. 
Whilst to reveal the innocence of other characters will allow 
readers, by a process of elimination, to spot the villain before 
the author wishes. 


It is in this progressive revelation of the true facts that great 
narrative skill is required of the mystery-writer. He must con- 
trive a subtle exposure by means of partial truths, clues, false 
clues, deductions, guesses, all the time playing the game with 
scrupulous fairness. The puzzle-story must also be dramatic. 
The author must humanise his ingenuity. If characters don’t 
live their actions, however melodramatic, merely bore. In a 
novel-length story it is pretty certain the author must see his 
end in his beginning, and, apart from the technical difficulties 
involved, the planning required often makes disconcerting inroads 
into the professional writer’s precious leisure. His time and his 
crime mean money; and money the right to work, or shirk. 


Our virtuoso resembles an artist tight-roping across a sea 
of troubles and compelled to juggle half a dozen oranges in his 
progress. He needs drama and a touch of “realism” ; but, if 
he intensifies his horror a shade too far, he is lost. He must 
supply humour, to soften what is grim, sordid, depressing ; but 
if he plays the game with too irresponsible, too fantastic a touch 
then he is wandering in a land of faery where magic ring and 
invisible cloak are the true “‘ props.’”” Facetiousness is bad. We 
have vulgarised everything else, but we should respect death, 
especially when it is so close. On ne badine pas avec la mort. 


What the mystery-story writer leaves out is as important 
as what he puts in. Love is of the policeman’s life a thing apart. 
He must keep to his beat, and watch for crime. The “fan ”’ is 
exacting in his requirements, clear as to what he does not want. 
Detection, puzzles, excitement and adventure within the tra- 
ditiona! bounds. If he needs Love, Sex-conflict, Expiation, 

Ce 
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Redemption, or “‘ psychological ties,” the “fan ’’ may very well 
know where to find these things, but it is not in the Whodunit, 
or on the library-shelf labelled ‘‘ Mystery and detection.” A 
deeply imagined love-story will wreck a Whodunit as surely as 
pornography. A sordid chronicle of brutish crime that holds the 
Daily Mirror up to nature belongs to a different world. It will 
be condemned as “unpleasant,” ‘ painful,’ or “ distressing.” 
One of the finest of thrillers, Mr. Geoffrey Household’s Rogue 
Male comes perilously close to cutting a little too deep. From 
the giants of literature much of pain will be accepted because 
of the profound beauties beyond. But that is a different affair, 
as different in author’s purpose as in reader’s tastes. The detec- 
tive story writer must accept his limitations and strike precisely 
the right note. 


And, whilst the detective-story writer thus treads delicately 
between the too-sombre and the facetious, between tragedy 
and bathos, here are some of the minor problems with which he 
will be confronted, some of the details he must carry in the fore- 
front of his mind: Questions of poroscopy and fingerprints, 
ballistics and firearms ; fallen hairs, automobile tyres and tracks, 
invisible laundry-marks, various inks and the manufacture of 
paper, iodine fumes, the camera up-to-date, the cross-projection 
sketch, bloodstains and blood-groups, telephones, typewriters, 
the habits of criminals, the routine methods of police officers, 
their grades and their legal powers: forensic medicine ; evidence, 
as it will stand up in a court of law; the discoveries of men like 
Locard, Bertillon, Goddefroy, Professor Popp and Dr. Ferreira. 
Does your detective carefully pick up a gun covering it with a 
handkerchief to preserve finger-prints,—then the author is 
scorned. Does your crook grasp his gun by the barrel and hit 
with the butt, then the writer is reviled. In search of a story 
do you venture across the Channel to France; then learn the 
difference between Cayenne and Devil’s Island, between Sirété 
and Préfecture. 


Ideally speaking the writer with a murder on his hands 
should possess encyclopaedic knowledge. If he is to make crime 
pay he must avoid the contempt of the “ fans ’’—which will be 
expressed perhaps to publishers, in letters it is more blessed to 
give than receive. Certainly a fine story can be written by an 
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author careless of all such marginalia. But it becomes less and 
less likely. Pride of craftsmanship will compel the better authors. 
to know at least as much as their readers. To the mystery- 
story writer who is not au courant, most terrible things can happen. 
In such stories it can never be certain that any detail is trivial, 
for any one may be an important clue. The modern “ fan ’”’ 
knows more and more, and he is the piper who calls the tune. 
And the author parted from his ‘“‘ fans ’’ may be as embarrassed 
as would some of our music-hall danseuses under similar circum- 
stances. 


And what about the critic ? 


The writer of the Whodunit will probably sympathise with 
a critic accustomed to “straight ’’ novels and set to evaluate 
novels of detection. He is like the dramatic critic put on to cover 
The Merry Widow when his real loves are Strindberg and Piran- 
dello. Yet, whatever job the critic freely takes on, we have a 
right to ask him to be just. ‘“‘ Neither to love nor to hate, but 
to understand.” 

The non-adult touch may not appeal to such a critic. Yet, 
properly apprehended, this is no foolish triviality. Millions 
have known delight when Holmes enters the cell of The Man With 
The Twisted Lip, and, with a magnificent sweep of his bath- 
sponge reveals that mysterious, horrific creature’s true identity. 
Nor amid the millions delighted have all been conspicuously unin- 
telligent. Then there is knowledge of technique: it is not the 
planning of such a coup de thédtre, nor even its writing that pre- 
sents the greatest difficulties ; major skill lies in subtle prepara- 
tion of the intelligent reader’s mind so that he not merely accepts 
but rejoices in the melodramatic dénouement. As authors say : 
“the scene writes itself’’; the build-up calls for considerable 
adroitness. 

Educationalists do not appear to despise the non-adult 
mind or the slow-developing type. On the contrary they seem 
rather to distrust precocity and to consider that its absence pro- 
duces, in the long run, a richer mind informed by deeper and 
subtler perceptions. The ability of English, Irish and American 
authors to achieve work like the detective-story (and nonsense 
verse) is greatly admired by cultured people on the Continent 
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and in countries where such skill is commonly lacking. With 
a few notable exceptions the brilliant Frenchmen of letters fail 
when they attempt the Whodunit. Either they deal in a tra- 
dition of dreary Zolaesque realism, or they fly to the capricious 
fancy of an Arséne Lupin or a Fantémas, which last is magnificent 
but definitely not la guerre. 


So a particular type of mind is required for writing the 
traditional and well-defined detective story. And much the same 
mind will be needed if its critics are to be effective, just in their 
dealings, and clear in their descriptions. The “fan” contem- 
plating the building of his library-list should not be led astray. 
When a man writes a fine, “straight ’’ novel, however it may 
deal with police or crime it should no more be confused with 
the Whodunit than should Browning’s My Last Duchess. The 
difficulties, severe handicaps, and strict confining limitations 
of the detective-story writer should be fully apprehended. He 
should not be blamed for failing in something he did not, and could 
not attempt. Nor should he be compared unfavourably with 
a different type of author doing a different type of work. That 
this other work appears to a critic “‘ better written’”’ or more 
“deeply imagined” is beside the (critical) point. 

To discover for Mr. Anthony Berkeley’s new crime novel 
a label as satisfactory as Whodunit or Thriller may be no easy 
matter. Sweet are the uses of advertisement, and the publisher’s 
blurb may only lead a reviewer astray. Yet he is, seemingly, 
faced with a new kind of work; and this means for him a new 
job and fresh territory to be mapped out and given a local habi- 
tation and a name. Already he knows it will be merely inept 
to compare An American Tragedy with The Hound Of The Basker- 
villes. But, if Mr. Berkeley is right, the critic must go further. 


Over and above merely defining, the critic must find a just 
standard of comparison between this novel of crime—without 
a detective, but enriched with “ psychological ties’’—and the 
plain story of mystery, puzzles and thrills. Is the critic to invoke 
Dostoievski, or some lesser performer? Is he really and truly 
confronted with something new and strange ? 


One suspects that, in nine cases out of ten, here is no novelty, 
but only that thing of hoary antiquity—a bad book. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal. 


HoME a THE Hero. By Walter Macken. Abbey Theatre playing at the Queen’s 
eatre. 


THE Happy MarriaGE. By John Clements. The Duke of York’s Theatre, 
London. 


Tue Deep BLug Sea. By Terence Rattigan. The Duchess Theatre, London. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. By William Shakespeare. Cambridge University Marlowe 
Society at The Phoenix Theatre, London. 


Reviewing a book in this magazine last quarter, I was at pains to point out 
that an Upsala critic, who had overstressed the influence on Synge of Ibsen, was 
under a misapprehension as to the extent of Scandinavian influence on the Irish 
dramatic renascence, indicating that the Irish literary movement at the turn of 
the century was manifestly in the European Zeitgeist. I now wonder whether 
in Mr. Walter Macken’s latest play we are not being confronted with a belated 
echo of the Ibsenian idea, with a poltergeist prank out of another century not 
even under remote control. It is not a question here of a Norah walking out on 
her man, but her man walking out on Norah. It is true that a complicated 
situation makes drama out of what in life is usually accepted as being common 
enough, though of course decried as being against faith and morals. So common 
is this desertion of wife by husband that until lately no husband in this country 
could be given a permit to leave the Republic without the written consent of his 
wife. 


This parallel with Ibsen is, however, not complete for when Paddo, 
the husband, finally abandons his home it is to escape from himself as much 
as from his wife and children. The wife is harmless—a decent woman with a 
simple home-made piety. Her husband is expected to return the evening the 
play opens after having served a sentence for manslaughter. She leaves the 
house before he arrives to say a prayer for him. Not finding her on his arrival 
he suspects her of having gone out on a pubcrawl. Already we are given a key 
to Paddo’s character. Since his incarceration he has given up drink for it is his 
over-indulgence in alcohol which had brought about his imprisonment. He now, 
self-righteously imagines that all around him are intemperate tipplers and 
predatory scoundrels. 


In his new-found rectitude he behaves like a good old-fashioned paterfamilias 
towards his daughter. He disapproves of her proposed marriage to a spiv and 
makes his disapproval clear by castigating her physically in full view of the 
audience. But he is to find opposition in the house over which he formerly had 
full sway. His daughter’s suitor, who has seen the marks of the paternal 
argument on her back, threatens him with a knuckleduster. His son is in love 
with the daughter of the man whose death Paddo has caused and refuses to 
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listen to any fatherly objection to the marriage. Thwarted by his children he 
turns, in yet another access of violence, on an inoffensive lodger and stuns him. 
For a moment he believes that, in all sobriety this time, he has committed a 
murder. 


He now realises that he is alone and unwanted. He leaves his home whence 
no sympathy flows save from a wife whom he spurns. What sympathy there is 
comes from the playwright who, however, has not been able to drive home the 
psychological implication of Paddo’s renunciation of the domestic hearth. Had 
he succeeded in doing so Home is the Hero might have been an important play. 
As it is, the memory one takes away is the rather inconsequential finale of an 
abandoned husband abandoning a wife who, in common parlance, couldn’t care 
less and a display of Sadism which, inspired as it may have been by a sense of 
the situation, served in actuality to titillate whatever Guignol reaction there may 
have been in the audience. 


Brian O’Higgins, as Paddo the returned ticket-of-leave hero for whom there 
is no home, acted with an intensity of gusto but he might have graded down this 
gusto in the earlier acts to make the final one more artistically acceptable if still 
not credible. Eileen Crowe, as Daylia his wife, was her usual dependable self. 
I liked the quiet acting of Micheal O hAonghusa as Willie, Paddo’s son, whilst 
the rest of the cast acquitted themselves competently. The production brought 
out, as clearly as the author’s script would allow, the intention of the play which 
bristles with dramatic moments but which fails to convince because the impulses 
of the central character are only hazily sketched. It should be said, however, 
that the minor characters are really characters. The success of this play will 
depend on the audience being content with the thrill of its action and its swift 
movement. Such qualities count in a period in which we are usually offered 
talk and atmosphere for our entertainment and little of what we now call 
‘theatre’. 


It is curious that our native playwrights manage to avoid being influenced 
by the contemporary dramatic scene outside this island. There seems to be a 
continued determination to centre our plays in the ambit of peasantry, slumdom 
or political history that make up the background of so many Abbey Theatre 
plays. Lennox Robinson’s occasional efforts to get out of this rut do not seem 
to have found many enthusiastic followers. This may be sound policy for the 
conscious development of regional drama but surely there comes a time when it 
is inevitable as well as healthy that the local blood stream should be enriched 
with the right kind of vitamins—a foreign preparation is not necessarily harmful 
and not always as foreign as we are led to believe. After all, our plays are still 
being written in English. Our dramatists have ceased to use the Synge idiom 
and by this time O’Casey’s Coombe-coloured Joxerisms must have reached ex- 
haustion point. 


Much of course is being done here by the two Gate Theatre companies in 
the way of revivals of early English plays as well as Shakespeare. At an earlier 
period in our dramatic history we had quite a spate of continental plays on our 
Dublin stages. These, however, with the important exception of Denis Johnston, 
made little real impression on our playwrights. There was a time when English 
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touring companies gave us West End successes. These have long ceased and 
local efforts to provide the same fare are inadequate because of uneven efficiency 
in acting or lack of discretion in the choice of play. 


A visit to London recently provided an opportunity of seeing what was 
happening in the theatre world of that city. With only a short time available I 
was able to see a near-farce, a straight play and an amateur performance of 
Romeo and Juliet. The choice was almost haphazard depending on the seats 
obtainable. 


The Happy Marriage, described as a farcical comedy, bases its fun on a 
satiric approach to psychoanalysis. It postulates an audience which knows a 
complex from an inhibition and would understand depression arising from re- 
pression. Kay Hammond (an actress with an endearing silliness) plays the part 
of the wife who is persuaded by a psychiatrist that her husband’s strange 
behaviour is due to a ‘wife-fixation’ and can be cured by the transference of his 
affections to another woman. The husband played by John Clements (who is 
also the author of the play) has his wife’s unusual behaviour explained as a 
“‘husband-fixation’, which likewise requires that her affections be directed else- 
where. It is easy to see how this situation can produce all the components of 
comedy as well as witty sophisticated dialogue. 


The play, initially French, is adapted from Bernard Luc’s Le complexe de 
Philémon. Wildly farcical in the original, this version has been toned down and 
the number of characters reduced to give it the atmosphere of an English play 
and make the plot more compact. Here, from another angle, is a case in point. 
The English playwright has not hesitated to borrow Gallic salt for his dramatic 
dish, served up as it is in the guise of the better English cookery. Incidentally, 
the management of the company producing this play is in the hands of Mr. Harry 
Fine who was some years ago associated with the Dublin Gate Theatre. 


A more serious play and one which has the stamp of the theatre craftsman 
is The Deep Blue Sea by Terence Rattigan. No man of the theatre could be un- 
moved by this powerful study of a woman who, having given up husband and 
social position for the love of another man, is prepared to die by her own hand 
on discovering that her sacrifice has been wasted and who, having been foiled 
in her attempt on her life and compelled to face the humiliating situation of a 
rescued would-be suicide, is saved a second time from a self-imposed death by a 
realisation of her individual independence. Peggy Ashcroft’s acting of the part 
of Hester Collyer was worthy of the writer’s craft. Indeed, it was more than 
worthy for she made credible for a moment what seemed to me to be the weak 
spot in the play—her conversion to the idea of living by the strange lodger whose 
arguments were more hypnotic than reasoned. 

Finally, there was the presentation by the Cambridge University Marlowe 
Society of Romeo and Juliet without cuts, for the first time (perhaps) since the 
closing of the theatres in 1642. The avoidance by the producers of all pruning 
and tinkering and the consequential gay tempering of the tragedy made us hope 
that the influence of Mr. Bowdler would never more be felt in stage presentations 
of Shakespeare. This is, as I have said, the work of amateurs, but they are 
amateurs in the best sense, loving their art and bringing to it a sincerity that 
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made up for the lack of professional slickness. Teresa Moore brought freshness 
to the part of Juliet and the quiet conviction that only Shakespeare’s lines could 
express her emotions, so that we could lend ourselves wholly to the poignant 
beauty of the play while she was on the stage. 

What emerged from a consideration of these three plays was first, that one 
may borrow from the literature of another country and adapt one’s loan to the 
local scene without losing face; secondly, that the well-made play with a serious 
psychological problem has not ended with Ibsen and thirdly, that amateurs with 
enough will and energy can reach heights in acting closed to the professional 
because he is the victim of the laws of his craft and that amateur companies may 
still find the new approach to old plays and in new plays satisfy their own and 
increasing public interest in experimentation. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


IRISH EXHIBITION OF LIVING ART. 
EXHIBITION OF ParnTINGS. By Barbara Warren. The Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 
WATERCOLOURS. By Tom Nisbet. At the Grafton Gallery. 


This year’s exhibition of Living Art is more interesting than usual; for, 
though the number of pictures submitted was greatly in excess of previous years, 
the committee very wisely exercised a more stringent selection making for a 
higher overall standard. While it might be considered futile to generalise about 
tendencies on the score of a single exhibition, it can, I think, be observed that 
there is a decrease in the interest taken by contemporary Irish painters in 
Abstraction. In fact Thurloe Conolly and Nevill Johnson are its only successful 
exponents. Johnson’s Enigma is one of his best pictures to date and one of the 
most successful at the exhibition and is abstract only in so far as its hardly 
definable but nevertheless potent suggestion of human relationships is achieved 
by formal means. His paint has a lovely quality, quiet and subtle in texture, 
beautifmliy modulated in tone. His Lot’s Wife is nearer to pure abstraction and 
though more prominently hung is not by any means as successful as Enigma. 
Thurloe Conolly has done much better work than either of his two pictures, 
Tomatoes and Lemons and Blue Beard at the present show. The latter, in 
particular, appears over simplified after the first view. And while on the subject 
of Abstraction I must confess that I fail to get anything other than a sense of 
puzzlement from Patrick Scott’s three essays in that category, one of which was 
apparently conceived in rapt contemplation of the bathroom floor. 


Daniel O’Neill was well represented with Drowned Sailor, imaginatively con- 
ceived and painted with feeling. The Door, on the other hand, shows the power 
of paint to evoke the poetry that arises from the contemplation of common 
things. I do not feel equally happy about his two landscapes, Rocks and Trees, 
Co. Donegal and Landscape, Mourne which, though brilliantly painted have that 
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excess of fluency which suggests that the artist is indulging in self-parody. Colin 
Middleton’s The Princess is a most impressive piece of work, at once imaginative 
and tender, strong in colour and delicate in feeling. Painting with her typically 
low-toned palette Nano Reid’s four pictures are among her most successful to 
date, particularly The Coalman in which she achieves a fine sense of formal 
balance while using rich paint with freedom. 

Patrick Swift might be classed as a neo-realist and his tendency is more and 
more to treat his pictures as scientific statements, precise, exact, austere in con- 
ception and execution. The forbidding coldness of The Garden has a curious 
fascination in the very success with which the artist has eliminated every vestige 
of feeling and yet, by the very force of his objectivity brings the spectator into a 
more intimate relation with the object. His portrait of James Dwyer suggests 
some affinity between his work and that of Lucien Freud though Swift does not 
convey the same feeling of Existentialist malaise. 


From his three pictures at this exhibition it looks as though Leslie Curtis, 
who now works in London, has developed into a considerable painter. His work 
combines an excellent sense of balance, strong colour and good quality par- 
ticularly in Marcella and the Wonderful Lamp. His delightful Sunday Morning 
makes one wish to see more of the work of George Wallace. It is a Bonnard 
subject, treated with clarity. It has humour, tenderness and fresh clean paint, 
definitely a picture to live with, if that is any criterion of worth. I look forward 
to the day when he has a one-man show. 


Up to this I had known Mary Krishna only through her drawings. A number 
of small oils here show another aspect of her talent when she drops her exacting 
delicacy as a draughtsman in favour of greater freedom and informality and a 
kind of playful humour. I particularly liked her Horse and Clowns. 

A number of cartoons and photographs of the finished windows in position 
give some idea of Evie Hone’s tremendous achievement in designing and executing 
the East Window in Eton College Chapel; while three small pieces of stained 
glass give some idea of the strength and dignity of her work. 

Other pictures deserving of mention were Sean S. M. McCarthy’s delightfully 
primitive Vinegar Hill, Barbara Warren’s low-toned and well composed Paris 
Quayside, Jean Miller Quinn’s very individual Bandstand, Edinburgh, the Rev. 
J. P. Hanlon’s lively The Baptism and a number of drawings by Basil Rakoczi, 
notably Punchinello. 

The Committee is again indebted to the Bomford Collection for the loan of 
a number of pictures by contemporary Continental masters, including two 
Picasso’s, Harlequin, 1927 and Portrait of Mme. Paul Eluard which I must con- 
fess to finding disappointing; a Max Ernst suggestive of le Douanier Rousseau at 
his most tropical, a pleasant Miro, La Danseuse Négre, a delightfully free and 
calligraphic Coin de Rue by Gen Paul and a pleasantly subdued Still Life, 1931, 
by George Braques. 

Among the sculpture Oisin Kelly’s Piccola Kelly (limestone) was delightfully 
tender and yet formally satisfying. Hilary Heron had three low reliefs-in lead 
which were excellent in design; while John ffrench’s Vase shows that he has 
definite promise in the neglected art of pottery. 
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Barbara Warren is a very young painter and this, her first one-man ex- 
hibition, shows that she has considerable promise. True she is inclined to diffuse 
her talents over a wide range of experimentation so that some of her work is still 
tentative and exploratory; but this in a young painter is almost inevitable and 
by no means a bad thing. She draws well and with feeling, qualities particularly 
evident in the portrait, William. Paris Quayside (mentioned above) has a quiet 
and formal perfection, the result of eliminating inessentials and concentrating on 
design and colour. That she has a good feeling for the organisation of a picture 
is obvious from Abstract Objects and Window. It is still too early to attempt 
to predict what direction her development will take; but I venture to think that 
it will be well worth following. 


Tom Nisbet’s present exhibition of watercolours contains no surprises and 
will please those who like their art to be pleasant, refined and unobtrusive. His 
work has an easy grace and naturalness; though some people will find their 
pictorial palates cloyed by such an excess of sweet. Riven Tree is stronger than 
his usual work and I liked it best of the thirty-six pictures on show. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DuBLIN 1660-1860. By Maurice Craig. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd. 
London: The Cresset Press. 42s. 


Both as a poet and as the biographer of Lord Charlemont Dr. Maurice Craig 
has already achieved distinction. In The Volunteer Earl he was led by his sub- 
ject along the same paths of Irish social and architectural history of which he now 
unfolds for us a prospect no less delightful, but more varied and extensive, 
bounded, as it is, not by the life of one man, but by that of a city during two 
centuries, and those the most brilliant in her long career. Dr. Craig is equally 
happy as a writer on architecture, for which he has a genuine passion, and as a 
retailer of lively and often scandalous gossip, in which his chosen period abounds 
for those who have the patience to delve, as he has done, in out of the way 
corners. He lays claim, in his preface, to a measure of artistic licence on the 
plea that he is a portrait-painter rather than a historian, but no such indulgence 
is needed for a work of deep and extensive scholarship such as this. 


The framework of the book is chronological and is based on a fourfold division 
into Ormonde’s Dublin, Swift’s Dublin, Grattan’s Dublin and, lastly, Whose 
Dublin? The almost complete disappearance of mediaeval Dublin is only a 
degree less remarkable than the total destruction of that of Elizabethan and 
Stuart times. We have a few mediaeval buildings, either over-restored, like the 
two cathedrals, or ruinous, like St. Audoen’s, the last survivor of a dozen or 
more mediaeval parish churches, or invisible, like the fine chapter-house of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, which lies so buried under warehouses that its very existence is 
probably unknown to the majority of Dubliners. Of the 16th and 17th centuries 
nothing remains, save some meagre relics of the Archbishop’s Palace of St. 
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Sepulchre, peeping rather forlornly out of Kevin Street Garda Station, until we 
come to the Restoration of 1660, followed in 1662 by the Duke of Ormonde’s 
triumphal return to Dublin as Viceroy, heralded by the strains of Thugamar 
féin an samhra linn. Even after this auspicious event, which Dr. Craig takes 
as the beginning of the Renaissance in Ireland, there is, with one glorious ex- 
ception, nothing to show in the way of buildings except a group of church towers, 
remarkable only for being so old-fashioned that they easily can be, and often are, 
mistaken for mediaeval work. With the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham we find 
ourselves suddenly in the full glory of the Renaissance. Here also with Sir 
William Robinson begins the illustrious roll of architects, Burgh, Pearce, Cassels, 
Cooley, Ivory, Gandon, Johnston, to name only the most important, each of 
whom enriched Dublin with at least one new building of merit. 

It was the 18th century, its second half in particular, which gave the city 
its present shape. In spite of subsequent rebuilding of many of its street-elevations, 
central Dublin in essence remains today what the Wide Streets Commissioners 
and the owners of large urban estates, notably the Fitzwilliams on the south side 
and the Gardiners on the north, made it in the late 18th century. Swift’s Dublin 
was still largely the huddled mediaeval city with a certain amount of new de- 
velopment in progress on its south-western and north-eastern outskirts, in the 
Earl of Meath’s Liberties, where the weavers lived, and in the new fashionable 
quarter north of the river. The Parliament House in its original form belongs, 
of course, to this period and Dr. Craig rightly pays tribute to the brilliance of its 
youthful architect, Sir Edward Lovett Pearce, whose sudden death in his early 
thirties cut short what would surely have been a great career. Private houses 
of this period still exist, but are becoming rare, and it is well that Dr. Craig has 
placed on record the plan and elevation of the last two houses in Dublin which 
preserve their curvilinar gables unaltered. Of the later 18th century Dublin 
probably retains a greater acreage of more or less intact residential building than 
any other city in Great Britain or Ireland, while in the public sphere the age of 
Grattan begins well enough with Cooley’s Royal Exchange and Ivory’s Blue- 
Coat School before reaching its climax with James Gandon. Dr. Craig is here 
guilty of a minor inaccuracy, from which his book as a whole is remarkably 
free, in stating that the Custom House and the Four Courts, Gandon’s two 
masterpieces, are not quite half a mile apart. The distance is in fact about 
three-quarters of a mile as the crow flies, measuring from the nearest points, so 
that his parallel with St. Paul’s and Somerset House in London is closer than he 
imagines. 

Both architecturally and socially the last section of the book must needs 
be something of an anticlimax. Dublin after the Union declined very rapidly 
to the status of a large provincial town. Dr. Craig has been unable to find any 
public figure to succeed Ormonde, Swift and Grattan in the role of eponymous 
hero. Once the Parliament was gone the resident aristocracy was not slow to 
follow. Its place and in many cases its houses were occupied by a vast horde of 
lawyers, who numbered, according to Dr. Craig, more than one per cent of the 
total population of the city in the years following the Union. In architecture 
there was still one great name, Francis Johnston, equally at home in the classic 
and gothic manners. The tower at the back of his house in Eccles Street, where 
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he used to ring the peal of bells which he eventually presented to St. George’s 
church, did not stand till anything like as recently as 1940, as stated by Dr. Craig. 
The second edition of Cosgrave and Strangways’ Dictionary of Dublin, published 
about 1907, describes it as already taken down. 

The classical tradition lingered on in Dublin well into mid-Victorian days. 
If there are no more major figures, there are at least some very good buildings, 
such as Byrne’s St. Audoen’s and Mulvaney’s Broadstone Station, both erected 
in the forties. There is no obvious terminal point, but Dr. Craig has taken 1860 
as an approximate date for the petering out of the tradition. 


In addition to an excellent index, his book contains a gazetteer, giving brief 
notes on the principal streets and buildings in alphabetical order. From the 
practical point of view this greatly enhances its usefulness to the intelligent 
visitor who is trying to cover the ground for himself. The map is not as clear 
as one might wish, but will serve to show the general lie of the land to those 
who do not know it. In all other respects the book is a model of its kind and 
presents us, in deceptively readable form, with far more detailed information 
about Dublin’s buildings and builders than has ever before been packed between 
the covers of one volume of moderate size. 


Ports ON ForTUNE’s Hitr. Studies in Sidney, Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher. By John F. Danby. Faber. 18s. 

Mr. Danby has taken over Fortune’s Hill from Timon of Athens to “‘provide 
a kind of model of Elizabethan society’’, for ‘social placing’, the sources of 
patronage and its effect on Elizabethan-Jacobean literature, are an integral part 
of his study. His argument is that these factors, so bitterly underlined by 
Donne, imply a whole ethos and are strictly relevant to the consideration of any 
particular work of the period. 

“The Arcadia is Great House literature, and Sidney the interpreter of 
the ethos of the Great House. Shakespeare’s plays belong to the open 
town, the open Elizabethan country, and the unroofed commercial 
theatre. Beaumont and Fletcher are curious hybrids: second-generation 
scions of the Elizabethan élite, and second-generation exploiters of a theatre 
now no longer, possibly, open to the sky.’’ 

Mr. Danby is also concerned with the problem of the transition from King 
Lear to the eclecticism of Shakespeare’s final plays, and of the more likely in- 
fluence on them, Sidney or Beaumont and Fletcher. His subtle and fascinating 
exploration suggests that ‘‘Shakespeare and Sidney . . . are somehow members 
of the same moral community. Beaumont and Fletcher, using the same theatre 
as Shakespeare, belong to a different world.’’ After an analysis of the shifting 
pattern of society, its movements—and those, too, of the poets and dramatists— 
about the Hill, there is an appreciation of the Arcadia that roundly refutes the 
harsh criticism of Milton, Hazlitt and Mr. T. S. Eliot. Mr. Danby does full 
justice to its serene felicities of ‘patience and magnanimity’, to its four inter- 
locking sphere __,, 


“The.. is first the sphere of virtue and attained perfection; then the 
sphere of human imperfection, political and passionate, surrounding and 
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likely at any minute to threaten the first; around these again, the sphere 
of non-human accident, chance, or misfortune, the sphere of the sea 
and storms; and finally, enclosing all, the sphere of the transcendent, 
guaranteeing after the ‘storm or other hard plights’ that the ending will 
be a happy one—granted patience.”’ 


We know that Sidney deeply believed that ‘‘our erected wit maketh us know 
what perfection is, and yet our infected will keepeth us from reaching unto it’’; 
but the Arcadia is the noble proof that the final end of Poetry ‘‘is to lead and 
draw us to as high a perfection as our degenerate souls, made worse by their 
clayey lodgings, can be capable of.”’ 


The examination of Pericles, King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra reminds 
the reader that 


“‘Sidney’s is a declared consciousness in each field he enters. He writes 
only after he has fully elucidated his purpose and his philosophy. With 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, we are watching all the time a process 
of growth. . . . But it is only his maturest work that suggests a pattern 
maybe even wider than Sidney’s plan. . . . Sidney or Shakespeare are 
the two giants of the Elizabethan scene: twin miracles, like Sidney’s 
heroines, of choice and chance, of nurture and nature. That the two 
are so different and yet have such profound affinities, indicates the 
unity in diversity of the Elizabethan scene. The scion of the Great 
House and the tradesman’s son from the country are necessary to 
illuminate and explain each other.’’ 


From the theme of patience—in Pericles treated after the Sidneian manner, 
in King Lear with a complete understanding of the implications of Christian 
patience as defined by the Middle Ages and the sixteenth century—Mr. Danby 
turns to Anthony and Cleopatra where Shakespeare “‘is making his own adjust- 
ments to the new Jacobean tastes’’; and then to Beaumont’s Philaster and The 
Maid’s Tragedy. Here perhaps it may be objected that the sharpness of the pattern 
owes not a little to after-knowledge of the Cavalier and Puritan scene; but, in 
fact, Mr. Danby’s judgment of Beaumont and Fletcher as “‘inferior Sidneys of 
the second generation’”’ is based on a masterly survey of the social and political 
stresses in the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. Dramatic opportunists they 
may have been but 


‘Their plays strike roots deep into a real world—the world of their time 
and of the embronic Cavalier . . . a world, in spite of its heritage of 
charity from the Middle Ages and of instructed reason from the Great 
House, soon to be confronted with the situation of dictated choice in the 
midst of civil conflict, a world of radical self-division and clashing 
absolutes: the world ready to split in every way which Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s serious plays symbolize.’’ 


Mr. Danby’s synthesizing and critical powers are everywhere manifest-in his 


brilliantly handled and richly suggestive study. ee 
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SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 5. An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study and 
Production. Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Shakespeare Survey 5 devotes considerable space to the subject of Shakes- 
peare’s text. The able discussions of modern problems in editing Shakespeare by 
Peter Alexander, and of the most suitable edition for the general Continental 
reader by Georges A. Bonnard, are followed by Alice Walker’s argument in favour 
of accepting the First Folio text of Othello as having been printed from a corrected 
copy of the 1622 Quarto. The purpose of Philip Edward’s lucid and valuable 
paper on Pericles is ‘‘ to point out that the 1609 Quarto is a debased text and to 
demonstrate the general nature of the corruptions.’’ He rejects the usual theory 
of two authors, and suggests instead that the Quarto represents a reconstruction 
of the original play by two ‘reporters.’ His reasoning and illustrations are 
decidedly persuasive. Of outstanding interest are Frank Simpson’s article dis- 
cussing two hitherto unreproduced drawings by George Vertue of the monuments 
in Stratford’s church and of New Place, and Christopher Fry’s brilliant ‘‘Letters 
to an Actor Playing Hamlet.’’ Shakespeare’s imagery is examined by S. L. Bethell 
and R. A. Foakes. The latter proposes with most welcome good sense a new 
approach to the subject. ‘‘ Dramatic imagery would be examined primarily in 
relation to context, to dramatic context, and to the time-sequence of a play; the 
general or overall patterns of word and image would be examined in relation to 
other effects, as well as for their own value. Considered in this way, dramatic 
imagery would offer a more adequate field of study than the analysis merely of 
poetic imagery.’’ There are also excellent articles on ‘‘ The Shakespeare Collection 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge,’’ by H. M. Adams; on “‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Influence on Pushkin’s Dramatic Work,’’ by Tatiana A. Wolff; and on 
‘““ Shakespeare on the Flemish Stage of Belgium, 1876-1951,’’ by D. de Gruyter 
and Wayne Hayward. Richard David’s illustrated review, ‘‘ Shakespeare in the 
Waterloo Road,’’ the admirable feature, ‘‘ The Year’s Contributions to Shakes- 
pearian Study ’’—with reviews by J. I. M. Stewart, Clifford Leech and James G. 
McManaway—and International Notes, conclude the volume. 


Shakespeare Survey, distinguished in scholarship and range, is invaluable 
to the student, and always a great pleasure to the general reader. 


L. H. 


A READING OF GEORGE HERBERT. By Rosemond Tuve. Faber. 25s. 


Professor Tuve argues in her book on George Herbert that modern literary 
criticism—she refers especially to the New Criticism in America—is often widely 
open to the charge of deficiencies of interpretation, that its fluency in the use of 
psychological terms, its conscientious and frequently brilliant expositions are 
not enough: it remakes literature to suit ‘‘our new kinds of knowledge’ and 
looks at a poem “‘as if it had no past.’’ Courteously but implacably Professor 
Tuve demonstrates in an examination of Mr. William Empsom’s treatment of ‘The 
Sacrifice’ in Seven Types of Ambiguity the unfortunate results of an unwillingness 
adequately to utilize the methods of scholarship. She says: ‘‘Few would dis- 
pute the notion that the good critic pierces through to that inner core in such a 
way that we can see again what made a book living and valuable. And this 
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must be done anew, and done differently, in every age’’; but she also urges 
that our own preoccupations will introduce falsities if the poet himself is any- 
where but ‘‘at the centre of the inquiry.”’ 


“I have tried the experiment of making myself responsible as a reader 
for learning what the poet seems to have expected I would know as part 
of a common language.”’ 


The result of that experiment is a fine study of the glowing mosaic of Herbert’s 
symbolism, a careful testing of the significance of the terms commonly used 
when Herbert and his poetry are discussed: the metaphysical poet with all that 
has passed for his conceits and originality, his wit and obscurity, his irony 
and paradoxes, his occasional lapses from good taste. In A Reading of George 
Herbert the reader is deeply conscious of his growth in grace and as a poet; of 
the Little Gidding background; of the man whose surrender was complete to 
the Christian mystery, to liturgical and ritual beauty, to the great metaphors 
that sweep their instant light through Old and New Testaments. Professor Tuve 
has examined exhaustively the devotional and illustrated literature accessible to 
the sixteenth and seventeenth-century English reader; the theological and 
liturgical books, the medieval liturgical poetry, that Herbert would have known; 
the iconographical conventions on which he meditated in illuminated manu- 
scripts, in the windows of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge; the polyphonic 
music he so much loved; and the reading she is thus enabled to give of ‘The 
Sacrifice’ and other poems points her comment: ‘‘What kind of readers do we 
make, whom circumstances have intervened to make ignorant of what every 
literate man once knew? Herein lies one of the most unfortunate effects of the 
wilful modern divorce between ‘scholarship’ and ‘criticism’ . . . But criticism 
may not longer decline to face the problems created by the fact that recognition 
of the richest and deepest meanings of poems sometimes depends about equally 
upon the knowledge and upon the sensibility of a reader.”’ 


Her ample drawing on an impressive collection of material and the illustra- 
tions—some in colour—set beside Herbert’s poems demonstrate ‘‘how like 
‘Metaphysical wit’ is to medieval habits of mind’’; that his use of “‘symbolic 
imagery is precisely similar to the liturgical way of using it; it is a 
characteristic medieval way, patristic, homiletic, literary.”’ It is shown 
too that inability to ‘‘recognize great numbers of the symbols in that group 
which has been most important in the development of our own branch of Western 
culture, those evolved by medieval and Renaissance art and letters to express 
Judaic-Christian religious ideas’ is responsible for a wrong apprehension of 
Herbert’s ‘originality’. He was no innovator straining after novelty: his 
originality lies in the cadences of his verse, in his poetic energy, in his *‘per- 
ception of all things in their metaphorical dimension.’’ 


‘Herbert writes within a symbolic tradition, to him familiar, accepted 
and significant. It was not an esoteric tradition, but one in which his 
audience could follow him—some learnedly, some simply, some partially, 
some more fully, as with readers in all times, but all with a comprehension 
and hence a ‘capacity to be struck’ which outgoes ours. The fact that it 
is now an esoteric tradition damages the poems, for the things we lose 
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are precious elements in the response to poetry—immediacy, riches, and 
subtlety of suggestion.’’ 


Students of seventeenth-century literature, indeed all lovers of poetry, will 
be grateful to Professor Tuve for her profound and invaluable study of the poet 
who lived in and through the visions of his ‘rich and weary’ world. Bis 


Tue GREY FRIARS IN CAMBRIDGE, 1225-1538. The Birkbeck Lectures, 1948-9. 
By J. R. H. Moorman. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


“‘S. Francis was still alive when, on September roth, 1224, a party of 
nine of his disciples landed at Dover and set out to establish the Order 
in England. They appear to have been men after S. Francis’ own 
heart, simple friars devoted to poverty, simplicity and humility and 
untouched by the desire to modify the intentions of their founder and 
turn the Order into something which it was never intended to be.”’ 


The first settlements were at London, Oxford, Northampton, Lincoln and Cam- 
bridge; and Dr. Moorman’s book—an extension of his Birkbeck Lectures, 1948-9 
—is the history of the Grey Fnars in Cambridge from 1225, when the University 
itself was only at the embryonic stage, to the dissolution of their House in 1538. 
The first Friars, despite their welcome by the burgesses, had to be content with 
a house, that of Benjamin the Jew, half of which was a jail. But the changes 
in the Order, altering in England first the character of the Oxford house, were 
to convert that of Cambridge ‘‘from a centre of spiritual and evangelistic work 
into a most important part of the teaching function of a great university.’’ 


Dr. Moorman’s account is a fascinating one of the affairs and activities of 
the Friars, the building of a friary worthy of their soon famous theological school, 
of their distinguished scholars and library, and of their relations with the 
University. The quarrels that arose, especially in the fourteenth century, re- 
peated those in Paris and Oxford for the University authorities had reason to 
resent the independence of the Dominican and Franciscan theological schools 
and to view their popularity with misgiving. The lengthy appendices include 
biographical notes upon many Cambridge Franciscans, upon the dispute between 
the Friars and the University, and documents connected with tthe Dissolution. 
Students will find invaluable these results of Dr. Moorman’s massive research, 
and the general reader appreciate the book’s vivid picture of medieval University 
life and of the Franciscan community whose labours in Cambridge are thus 
summed up: 


“As has been said: ‘The Franciscans deseryed well of Cambridge. To 
the town they gave a water supply: to the University they gave its 
Faculty of Theology: and Pembroke College owes its foundation to 
their initiative’. This was no mean achievement for an institution 
which began with a handful of men living in the direst poverty in the 
comfortless house of Benjamin the Jew.”’ 


L. H. 
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De La Sate. Letters and Documents. Edited by W. J. Battersby. Long- 
mans. 25s. 


In the present volume, which supplements his two previous books on St. 
John Baptist de la Salle, Dr. Battersby has translated letters and papers written 
or signed by the Saint—the ‘‘few stray specimens’’ that have survived of an 
immense correspondence. The original French texts are also given. Most of 
the letters are addressed to members of the Institute of the Brothers of the 
Chnistian Schools, and contain spiritual direction and advice on their work. 
As Dr. Battersby points out in his Introduction: ‘‘For a close study of De La Salle 
the letters are indispensable, for not only do they supply us with first-hand 
evidence regarding the events of his life, and particularly the early development 
of the Institute, but they give us an insight into the personality of the Saint him- 
self.’ De La Salle’s astonishing self-command—he barely refers to his own 
severe trials and disappointments—his charity, humility, unwavering resolution, 
his forbearance with the weaknesses of his disciples, his spiritual greatness: all 
that marked him as saint, teacher and founder of an order shines out from these 
unadorned, firm and serene letters. Dr. Battersby relates each document to its 
background and circumstances; and the scholarly treatment of his sources makes 
this a notable work. 


THe GoaD oF Love. By Walter Hilton. An unpublished translation of the 
Stimulus Amoris formerly attributed to St. Bonaventura. Now edited 
from MSS. by Clare Kirchberger. Faber. 18s. 


Walter Hilton, known to students of mysticism as the fourteenth-century 
writer of the Scale of Perfection, freely translated the medieval spiritual classic 
Stimulus Amoris, ‘‘a composite devotional work consisting of an independent 
series of meditations on the Holy Passion, of still unidentified authorship, followed 
by a treatise on the spiritual life and contemplation by a Franciscan friar of the 
thirteenth century, Jacobus Mediolensis, James of Milan, and ending with some 
anonymous meditations.’’ Hilton’s version is edited here for the first time from 
ten MSS.; and, with his additions and amended phrases clearly indicated, the 
reader can trace the course of his own ideas and find in them an illuminating 
commentary on the Scale of Perfection. The fine editing and the Introduction— 
a scholarly essay on the text, on Hilton’s life and thought—make The Goad of 
Love a very distinguished addition to the series ‘‘Classics of the Contemplative 
Life; 


CHRIST AND CULTURE. By H. Richard Niebuhr. Faber. is. 


“The double wrestle of the church with its Lord and with the cultural 
society with which it lives in symbiosis’ is Dr. Richard Niebuhr’s description 
of the Christian’s increasingly urgent problem arising from the challenge to aban- 
don all things for God, and the compulsion to teach and practice in the world 
all that has been commanded him. For the purposes of his study, Dr. Niebuhr 
has very broadly defined ‘‘these two complex realities—Christ and culture’’, 
given which, ‘‘an infinite dialogue must develop in the Christian conscience and 
the Christian community.’’ His book is an examination of five main attitudes 
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to this central paradox, and the forms that the ‘‘great conversation about Christ 
and culture’ has assumed. 


First, there is the radical position, found in the First Epistle of John, in 
Tertullian and Tolstoy, htat emphasizes the opposition between Christ and culture; 
and next, the recognition by the Gnostics, by Abelard and Albrecht Ritschl of a 
fundamental agreement between them. In the central tradition, the synthetic 
type represented by Clement of Alexandria and Thomas Aquinas is distinguished 
from the dualistic, of which Luther is the greatest representative. The former 
accepts a Christ of culture, but also a Christ Above culture; the latter stresses 
that ‘‘in the polarity and tension of Christ and culture life must be lived pre- 
cariously and sinfully in the hope of a justification which lies beyond history.”’ 
Finally, there is the conversionist attitude of St. John, St. Augustine and F. D. 
Maurice in which ‘‘Christ is seen as the converter of man in his culture and 
society.”’ 

Dr. Niebuhr’s dispassionate, thorough and lucid exposition concludes with a 
chapter suggesting that his own answer is the existential one. He is alive to the 
virtues and weaknesses of the Christian attitudes he analyses, and is careful to 
avoid both rigid classification and over-simplification of the thought of the great 
religious figures he discusses. Christ and Culture is a deeply impressive and 


brilliant theological work. 
| Es 


MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. By Frederick C. Copleston. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Father Copleston’s aim, in this latest volume of Home Study Books, is to 
provide students with an introduction to the history of European philosophy 
from St. Augustine to Nicholas of Cusa, ‘‘to simplify the terminology, and to 
avoid presupposing a knowledge of the Aristotelian philosophy.’’ The 
difficulties of such a task are obvious, and inevitably the outline is sometimes 
bare, the exposition over-simple; but Father Copleston’s profound scholarship 
and critical powers enrich an essay that carefully guides its intended readers 
through several centuries of philosophical thought, and to an appreciation of the 
great medieval thinkers. 


FROM THE REMAINS OF Count C. W. By Rainer Maria Rilke. The German 
text, with an English Translation and Introduction by J. B. Leishman. 
The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 


In November, 1920, Rilke wrote in a letter to one friend, ‘‘Art can only 
proceed from an anonymous centre’’; and to another, ‘‘Things that lie beyond 
our prayers can only come to us as gifts’’. He may have had in mind the cycle 
of poems here printed and translated. The First Part was written in that same 
month, and the Second Part in the following February at Schloss Berg on the 
Irchel. Mr. Leishman says: “They were not what he had been expecting, and 
it may well have been rather for this reason than as the result of a really objective 
consideration of their merits that he persistently tried to dissociate himself from 
them, insisted on regarding them rather light-heartedly, and eventually pretended 
(and perhaps half-believed) that they had been dictated to him by the apparation 
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of a mysterious ‘Count C.W.’ a former owner of the chateau.’’ Of the cycle, 
Rilke allowed only the Karnak poem to be published in his life-time, and then 
anonymously; the complete cycle was first published in 1950. Mr. Leishman 
quotes in chronological order Rilke’s different and elaborate accounts of the 
poems’ composition—‘‘the growth of a myth’’ that will surprise no one familiar 
with his approch to poetry. His curious and ambiguous attitude to the cycle 
is fully examined in the Introduction—curious because their themes, imagery 
and beauty are wholly characteristic. 


Not to every reader’s taste will be such efforts to preserve the weight, 
economy and rhythms of the originals as ‘pottagery’ and ‘spicery’, ‘imbueder’ and 
‘reneweder’; but, as the following poem shows, Mr. Leishman has maintained 
the very distinguished quality of his work as Rilke’s translator : 


O first call lengthwise out into the year— 
bird-songs are vertical. 

But into time and transience you outsteer, 
O cuckoo, every call. 


The way you call and call and call and call, 

like someone wagering, 

and don’t upbuild , my friend, or take one small 
upstep to carolling. 


We wait at first and hope . . . Through us somehow 
obliquely roams that cry: 

as though a nevermore were in that now, 

an earliest good-bye. 


THE Open Nicut. By John Lehmann. Longmans. 15s. 
Poems OF RupEerT Brooke. Edited with an Introduction by Geoffrey Keynes. 
The Nelson Classics. Nelson. 4s. 


Mr. Lehmann’s distinguished collection of essays deals with writers who died 
in his lifetime, poets and those whose concern was to solve in prose the essential 
problems of the poet. 


‘“ Two themes are intertwined: the attempt to evaluate the meaning of 
poetry in our lives, and the examination of the way poets themselves have 
thought their lives should be ordered in order to serve poetry. Thus it is that, 
within these limits, this book has also become the story of a search for the 
motives and ideals that underlie the life-pattern of men and women of genius 
who have lived through the stresses of our age.’’ 


The intention would seem ambitious for brief essays did not Mr. Lehmann’s 
judgment and the sensitivity of his approach give to his scrutinies a subtle 
discernment, and even spaciousness. 


Two lectures have been added. The first, delivered at Athens in 1946 and 
entitled ‘‘ The Search for the Myth,’’ suggests that ‘‘ the greatest poets have 
always striven to create a myth, a world that shall be a symbol for the world 
of actual existence in its moral and aesthetic aspects.’’ It is a finely illustrated 
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statement of the responsibility that has fallen to the poet, from a weakening 
religious tradition, to confront an insatiate materialism. The last chapter, a lecture 
delivered at Vienna in 1947, ‘‘ The Poet in the Modern World,’’ returns to the 
subject. ‘‘ If the great split between knowledge and morality is to be healed, if 
the masked and powerful anti-humanistic movements of our world are to be held 
in check, it will only be by the operation of the poetic imagination on the thought 
of men, by which the spiritual wells of our nature are kept fresh, and the 
‘visitations of divinity’ are ‘redeemed from decay.””’ It is from this standpoint 
that Mr. Lehmann discusses the poetry of Yeats, Rilke, Edward Thomas, 
Wilfred Owen and Alun Lewis, the work of Virginia Woolf, James Joyce, Marcel 
Proust (‘‘ one of the great heroes of the life of art ’’), Conrad’s story, The Rover, 
and Henry James’s The Aspern Papers (‘‘ a new invention, a sonnet of the 
novel ’’). An outstanding chapter is devoted to an appreciation of the Greek poet, 
Demetrios Capetanakis, who used the English language with exquisite effect and 
unforgettable power. 


The essay on Wilfred Owen inevitably compares his poetry with that of 
Rupert Brooke. The latter’s lyrical grace and technical skill, and a sometimes 
“‘ corrupting glibness,’’ are examined. Of Owen’s poem beginning, ‘‘ I have made 
fellowships,’’ Mr. Lehmann says: 


‘““It is a poem, one can say, inconceivable in the poetic world of 
Rupert Brooke, with its solemn music nsing from the depths of an experience 
in which agony and spiritual triumph were fused; an experience that had 
revealed the worthlessness of all the conventional martial enthusiasms and 
easy judgments of those who had never been ‘where death becomes absurd 
and life absurder,’ but had taught in their stead a new passion of comrade- 
ship and endurance.”’ 


With this judgment one may contrast that in Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s Intro- 
duction to the volume he has edited of Brooke’s poems. This modestly priced 
and pleasantly produced book contains the poems published in 1911 and 1915. 
Mr. Keynes, in a balanced and perceptive account of the poet’s life and work, 
admirably presents his verdict: 


““To compare him with Keats because both of them died young is, 
of course, absurd. It is enough that he lived briefly and intensely and 
expressed something of the spirit of his time in a form which can be under- 
stood and enjoyed by the ordinary reader of any age.’’ 


THE DEEP CHURCH. By Melville Chaning-Pearce (‘‘Nicodemus’’). With an 
Introduction by George Seaver, Dean of Ossory. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Chaning-Pearce in his book, The Deep Church, considers first the main 
contrary concepts of the Church in Christian theory and history. ‘‘The one 
affirms an historic, visible, actual Church on earth with a God-derived ‘character’ 
and authority set beyond all human criticism and conveyed sacramentally to the 
consecrated elements in the Mass, to the duly ordained priest and to her dogma 
and interpretation of Christian truth. The other affirms an invisible, mystical 
and universal Church having no full or single habitation among men, but fallibly 
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represented and reflected in the various historic Churches of Christendom, a 
‘Holy Communion’ for which no ‘transubstantiation’ of the elements is claimed 
and a priesthood or ministry which claims neither a unique ‘character’ nor special 
authority but only the commission of Christ.’’ 


His purpose is, by an existential mode of thought, to propound a more vital 
concept of the Church for those who are dissatisfied with the contrary doctrines 
and the compromises between them that he so searchingly examines. Deeply 
influenced though he is by such thinkers as Kierkegaard and Berdyaev, it is Mr. 
Chaning-Pearce’s own profoundly spiritual and independent thought that im- 
presses the reader when he pleads for ‘‘a Christianity of freedom and the Spirit.’’ 
He rejects any identification of Christianity with Churchianity, and attacks the 
“iron curtain of dogmatism.’’ The Christian existentialist, he declares, will seek 
in the Universial, or Deep, Church an implicit, not an explicit catholicity, an 
authority of the Spirit, not of ‘the letter’, a security and peace ‘not of this world’. 
The experiences of a group formed by Mr. Chaning-Pearce to seek ‘‘a deepen- 
ing to the essence of the life of Spirit’’ are described by him as penetratingly as 
aoe in the ‘“‘Nicodemus’’ books, his attempts to relate religion to the personal 
life. 


The Deep Church, scholarly, mystical, passionately concerned with con- 
temporary religious problems, is an invaluable enquiry into the nature of the 
Christian Church, and the pattern ‘‘Communities of the Spirit’’ should assume. 


JusticiaLisM. The Peronist Doctrine and Reality. By Ratl A. Mende. Pro- 
logue by His Excellency The President of Argentina, General Juan 
Perén. Buenos Aires. 


The author of Justicialism writes: ‘‘In the darkness of humanity’s night, 
we Argentines have found a new star....It is the truth of a doctrine— 
Justicialism. It is a solution: the Peronist reality of Justicialism.’’ And one 
of his definitions runs: ‘‘Two basic realities permeate the entire life of 
Justicialism. These are: Social justice and the love which finds its expression 
in ‘social aid’.’’ The book is designed for Argentina’s man in the street—pre- 
sumably a man who cannot recognize that its praise of the Perdéns is fulsome, its 
propaganda for the regime boastful and trite. This sanctimonious proclamation 
of ‘the Peronist doctrine’ as Christian spirituality in action, as all divine happiness 
and tender love, would be merely embarrassing were it not for recent disclosures 
of the appalling tortures inflicted on the country’s political prisoners. 


Ir1sH Fork Music anp Sonc. By Donal O'Sullivan. With illustrations by Muriel 
Brandt. Published for the Cultural Relations Committee of Ireland by 
Colm O Lochlainn, Dublin: At the Sign of the Three Candles. 2s. 


Mr. Donal O’Sullivan’s monograph is one of a series presented by the 
Cultural Relations Committee of Ireland with the aim of giving ‘‘ a broad, vivid 
and informed survey of Irish life and culture, past and present.’’ A fine subject 
has been treated in Irish Folk Music and Song with scholarship, dignity and 
grace; and, within the imposed limits, the collectors of the treasures of Irish 
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music, the harpers and their melodies, the songs and dances, are well represented. 
After reminding the reader that the great body of traditional music and song 
was created by the people of Irish-speaking Ireland with no one province able 
to claim precedence, Mr. O’Sullivan gives a delightful account of the great 
collectors who, ‘‘ like the Roman runners of Lucretius, handed on the torch from 
one to the other.’”” From Bunting, Hudson, Petrie, Forde, Pigot, Goodman and 
Joyce, whose manuscripts of Irish traditional music contain more than ten 
thousand airs, he turns to the harpers, and especially to the greatest of them, 
Carolan. 


‘Tn an age of pallid gloom for Ireland, this blind harper brought some- 
thing new to his country’s music, a kind of puckish joyousness which 
hitherto it had seemed to lack, with here and there a gleam captured from 
the perennial sunshine of Italy. He made many a noble song in praise of 
fair women and gallant men, whose names still live in the grace and charm 
of his melodies.’’ 


Those who are unacquainted with the Irish language will be grateful to Mr. 
O’Sullivan for illustrating his survey of the folk songs with his own translations 
of the love song, An Draighnedn Donn, and of a sacred song by John Hoare, 
Aithri Shedin de Hora. No more is claimed for them than that they avoid 
‘improving’ the originals, and ‘“‘make some attempt to reproduce the vowel 
assonance and can be sung to the proper tunes.’’ In fact, their technical skill and 
ease are noteworthy. Anglo-Irish songs, Irish dancing and dance music are also 
discussed. Mr. O’Sullivan sorrowfully concludes: 


6c 


. . no other country in the world so neglects this part of its heritage. 
. . . Until the present year, no research has ever been done under the 
auspices of a university or similar body, nor do any voluntary societies exist 
for the promotion of serious study in the subject and publication of its 
results. . . . Of no other nation could it be said that its principal music manu- 
scripts (after the lapse in some cases of a hundred years or more) are not 
merely unedited but even uncatalogued.’’ 


Insh Folk Music and Song is a valuable little book. It could not be bettered 
as a general synopsis of the subject, or as an encouragement to the labours 
that might occupy many generations of musicians, folk-lore experts and students. 

Ee 3 


PREHISTORIC IRELAND. By Joseph Raftery. Batsford. 16s. 


The publication of this eminently readable book has been held up owing to 
war and post-war printing difficulties until now. For the lay man it reads like a 
fascinating story of detection and research, lucidly told and very well illustrated 
by excellent photographs which hitherto have been lacking. The archaeologist 
will regret that it has not been possible to do more than allude to the important 
pottery sequence of Professor O Riorddéin at Lough Gur, and not all Irish 
archaeologists will agree with the diagram showing the typology of passage graves 
on page 81 and gallery graves page 96. A valuable and beautifully produced book. 
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IRELAND AND THE IRISH. By Charles Duff. Boardman. 15s. 


Mr. Charles Duff has written a pleasant and helpful book for the tourist 
with modest ambitions to understand the country, to travel with a nicely- 
balanced supply of information. Ireland and the Irish gives a lucid account of 
the historical background, outline of the literature and folklore, explanation of 
the Irish character and way of life, and a well-considered section on suitable 
centres for tours. The photographs are good and should console those who feel 
a little distress at being taken behind the conversational scenes to witness, after 
a few genial flourishes, the sawdust being shaken out of the stage Irishman. Mr. 
Duff’s sound knowledge, good sense, enthusiasm and easy style make his book 
excellent of its kind. 


CHIAROSCURO: FRAGMENTS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Augustus John. Jonathan 
Cape. 30s. net. 

Mr. John is thrice blessed among men. Most of us are happy when we can 
do one thing moderately well; but he can do at least three things with a vitality 
and creative power that are exceptional. He is, of course, a fine painter who is 
respected both at Burlington House and in the Euston Road. All who know 
him testify to the wit and character of his conversation—and so we have the 
distinguished painter and the distinguished talker. And now in this book the 
writer stands revealed. 

“Chiaroscuro’’ is not a carefully composed autobiography in the formal 
sense. Indeed, its pages follow no preconceived plan whatsoever. It is not 
divided into chapters or arranged in any detectable chronological order. Rather 
it is set down casually as the events and people which it records presented them- 
selves on the stage of the writer’s memory. And what a broad, deep stage it is! 
And how many characters flit arrestingly across it! There are the gipsy people 
whom Mr. John admires so fiercely and paints so well; there is Horace de Vere 
Cole and Bernard Shaw; there are house-parties at Coole and picnics in Pro- 
vence; there are the interiors of great houses and of caravans. There is an 
American tour, rich in serious farce, and a gaggle of famous persons whom the 
author painted at one time or another in his long life. And there is Madame 
Strindberg, tempestuous relict of the gloomiest of Scandinavian dramatists. She 
it is who lends some suggestion of unity to the book by the comparative regularity 
of her appearances. For a time the distracted lady became the bane of Mr. 
John’s life, pursuing him tenaciously and with embarrassing incoherence. 

This remarkable book has many virtues. Mr. John writes well because he 
takes refuge behind no literary contrivances. His anecdotes and word-portraits 
are delivered as easily and graphically as one fancies they would be in con- 
versation. It is rare indeed to find a good talker who can write as one believes 
good talkers always ought to write; but they never do, except in the case of Mr. 
John. This is not to say that good talkers cannot write well, but that they 
change their personality in print. Mr. John, one imagines, is all of a piece : he 
writes as he talks and he talks as he writes. 4 

People who open ‘‘Chiaroscuro’’ in the hope of finding enshrined therein a 
detailed record of its author’s private life and thoughts will be disappointed. 
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Mr. John tartly and reasonably observes that he does not intend to lay bare his 
soul. His book looks outward, and not inward. Although it is not lacking in 
awareness of man’s folly or in compassion for the downtrodden. it leaves the 
impression that life is a joke and all things show it. But Mr. John’s sense of 
comedy is not touched with cynicism. He obviously has enjoyed every moment 
of his life; he was born a life-lover, a yea-sayer. And his book infects one with 
his own huge enthusiasm, which is never unintelligent. He is a natural writer; 
and, so far as this reviewer is concerned ,his book ought to be recommended 
particularly to anybody who wants to know what good writing in the modern 
English idiom ought to be—light, effortless, vivid. sti 


Oscar WILDE. By St. John Ervine. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 18s. 
THE Romantic ’gos. By Richard Le Gallienne. Putnam & Co., Ltd. 15s. 


Mr. St. John Ervine has added yet another book to the ever-growing litera- 
ture on Oscar Wilde. Surely there has been a surfeit of such works. Feeling 
that Wilde has been overpraised, he sets out to denigrate. The exaggeration of 
Wilde’s talents by his friends when he became a social outcast may be pardoned 
because of that ostracism but there is little excuse for this almost unbalanced 
vilification of the man, his ancestry and his friends. Frank Harris and Dr. T. G. 
Wilson have written more than enough about Sir William Wilde and Speranza; 
the Wilde trials can be read by those that are interested; Lord Alfred Douglas has 
exposed his own instability in various publications. De Profundis has been issued 
in its entirety. The plays of Wilde are still being acted and filmed. Surely it 
were better to let the world forget the sordid life without necessarily asking for it 
to be forgiven. 


There is in this book a critical analysis of the work of Wilde. What praise 
there is, is grudging for he has already been prejudged as shallow. ‘‘Wilde’’, 
Mr. Ervine says, “‘came into the world with a small talent and made little of it’’. 
He also says of Wilde: ‘‘How wittily he discourses on the need for bias and 
passion in opinion’. Mr. Ervine evidently felt that such wit was wasted on 
himself, for prejudice, passionately expressed, pervades his whole book. How 
wildly he attacks Robert Ross! Leeonard Smithers is a “‘rapscallion’’, George 
Moore ‘‘a singular mixture of fop and fool, almost illiterate, . . . half-witted’’. 
The inhabitants of Southern Ireland are for him ‘‘Eireans’’ for whom he can 
hardly find a kind word: 


“It will take a miracle to remove from the English mind the grotesque 
superstition that Eireans are affable men and congenial companions, 
likeable and witty, whereas Ulstermen are dour and unlikeable, without 
wit or humour, and accustomed to spend-their spare time in offensive 
aspirations about the Pope’s eternal home.’’ 


Mr. Ervine is a talented dramatist. It is a pity that he should use so much energy 
and passion to destroy what has been long destroyed—the legend that Wilde was 


a major artist and go sniffing, albeit disparagingly, in the ordure of what he calls 
““a foul and festered life.’’ 
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: It is almost a relief to turn once more to Le Gallienne’s The Romantic gos 
which has now been reprinted. How bitter Mr. Ervine’s book seems beside the 
fastidious style of a writer who, one might expect, would reflect the so-called 
decadence of the ‘Yellow’ decade. Those who have not read this book can now 
Tepair the omission and those who have might do worse than refresh themselves 
on an urbane estimate of a rich period in English literature. 

Axjel: 


PORTRAIT OF THE ACCUSED. By F. Addington Symonds. Boardman. tos. 6d. 
f Very properly and wisely the author labels his work as a novel, proclaiming 
in a foreword that it is not a thriller or detective story. It must be evaluated 
then as a ‘straight’ novel. 

Mr. F. Addington Symonds has contrived a clever and exciting story. His 
“hero” stands in the dock charged with murder and we are invited to speculate 
upon his guilt or innocence. Progressive revelation is accomplished by a series 
of character-studies—of the man on trial, his wife, his mistress, his business 
associates, a priest, a psychiatrist, etc. There is considerable subtlety since the 
exposure of a character’s estimate of the prisoner enables us to gauge the value 
of that character’s opinion; so we have simultaneously a fresh view of dramatis 
personae and of protagonist. Mystery and suspense are both, of course, involved. 
In place of detective-work the reader is himself enrolled as a sleuth. In place of 
quick-action ‘thrills,’ we have the developing drama of a man to be condemned 
or liberated, inside the court or outside it. 

For those who like a minor novel dealing, as it were, obliquely with detection 
and mystery, this is the sort of story they will like. Frankly, this reviewer prefers 
the traditional Whodunit or Thriller, and this should be said before adding that: 
Firstly, he was held by the tale; secondly, he was disappointed by the last couple 
of pages and inclined to suspect Mr. F. Addington Symonds of being just a little 
too clever with his climax. But admittedly that climax is organically inherent in 
the narrative. 

M. C. 


CRIME IN AMERICA. By Estes Kefauver, Chairman of the U.S. Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee, May, 1950, to May, 1951. (Gollancz, 1952.) 

It is often asked why so many people read detective stories: at least a partial 
answer to this question may occur to those who read Senator Kefauver’s sinister 
revelations. Readers of honestly-written ‘crime novels’ will be already familiar 
with the facts of life that have, seemingly, shocked a vast public quite suddenly. 

This book is a social document of such gravity and importance that 
a reviewer, in the normal space available, may only indicate what appear to 
him the most vital implications. 

Up till now our industrial money-making and wealth-destroying civilisations 
continue to regard gunmen and hoodlums, members of Mafia, etc., as criminals 
whom the law may bring to book. These people rose to power when the Puritan 
(who learns nothing and forgets everything) sought to prohibit the sale of liquor. 
As the Committee so wisely says: ‘‘ Money is the key to power in the under- 
world.”’ 
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The crooks’ answer is: ‘‘ Why the underworld?’’ So, with their profits, 
they have taken over legitimate tradings: unprohibited liquor, banks, insurance, 
laundries, etc., etc. Their biggest profits are still derived from those things Puritan 
legislators continue to call illegal—gambling, and sale of narcotics. But there are 
interlocking directorates, and mergers considered as one of the fine arts. What is 
the Law to do when one and the same person is an illegal gambler and a highly 
respectable banker? (Said Baudelaire: ‘‘ We call a thief the man who has found 
a way to gamble without losing.’’) 


A brilliant lawyer, finding legal practice comparatively unremunerative, 
studies certain games, bets on the results, and makes $80,000 a year. A Puritan 
senator, as well as a judge, call this man a criminal. Confusion of values and 
thought is almost complete. The successful gambling set up in Monaco is not 
accompanied by heads blown off with sawn-off shotguns; but in American states 
(including ‘wide-open’ Nevada) it is. Within the Law competition is eliminated 
merely by ruining the competitor: the crook bumps him off, thus moving outside 
the Law. 


This book should be read carefully, and especially by those Europeans who 
think: It can’t happen here. Out of a thousand significant points a reviewer can 
only touch on factors that seem fundamental. 


The interrogated ‘crook’ is often honestly amazed at the moral indignation 
confronting him. 


Counsel: Aren’t these people . . . what you would call racket boys? 
Crook: Jeez, everything is a racket to-day. (Laughter.) 


That laughter comes from the public who bought bootlegger’s liquor and 
now support gambling. They have seen their law-enforcement officers growing 
rich because they declined to enforce. The public notice that their government’s 
most effective way of coping with the Al Capones is through income-tax 
inquisition. To them the gunman is admittedly a ‘glamorous figure.’ Perhaps 
they think: ‘‘ The brave man does it with a sword.’’ 


Meanwhile, it is not only lawful but it is sound business and economics to 
produce bread that kills rats and drives dogs mad; also to extract the wheat- 
berry from flour and sell it to the patent-medicine racketeers. Patent-medicines 
are condemned by scientists; they ‘ process’ our foods and experiment with the 
People’s Bomb. The sturdy, democratic worker is photographed mounted on a 
bulldozer destroying $6,000,000 dollars worth of apples. Next week, on strike 
for higher pay. There remain the really Big Shots, who endow our universities 
and are revered. They traffic in money as a commodity and manipulate credits 
belonging to the people. Their representatives drop the Bomb on Japanese who, 
six days before, sued for peace. 


Is it surprising that the simple ‘ muscle-man’ (who has killed only six 
people) is amazed at the scolding he receives? What is crime? If all the ‘ crooks’ 
died to-morrow, should we be any the better off? And who among us is entitled 
to cast the first income-tax demand? 


M. C. 
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Books ores tea aad By Sir Norman Birkett (and Others). André Deutsch. 
7s. 6d. 


The reading public is aware of at least one problem of the book trade: rising 
prices. The intention of this symposium is to present the whole situation as it 
affects authors, book trade and readers, with special reference to the threatened 
abolition of the Net Book Agreement. 


Sir Norman Birkett, as President of the National Book League, reviews care- 
fully, in his prefatory essay, the arguments that follow, and gives the point of 
view of the book-lover: ‘‘ Anything therefore, whatever its nature, that would 
seem to jeopardise this freedom to print and publish must be regarded as a 
national evil to be warded off at all costs.’’ Mr. J. L. Hodson writes grimly of 
the author’s predicament: increased paper, and other, shortages, cutting of royalty 
rates, ungenerous returns on overseas editions and from libraries, unfair taxation. 
Mr. Michael Joseph, in his examination of the prices and production of books, 
supports Mr. Hodson’s proposal of higher-priced library editions. ‘‘ There should 
be two different prices for fiction: one for all libraries and a lower price for the 
retail bookseller.’’ The objections to, and difficulties of, any levy on the libraries 
are disclussed by Mr. W. R. Munford, the Cambridge City Librarian, and by 
Mr. Cadness Page. Mr. Hubert Wilson, writing as a bookseller, believes that as 
prices inevitably rise, the buying public will become more selective, though paper 
reprints will continue to flourish. These contributions merit wide attention, for, 
though their approach to the problem and proposed solutions vary, they are all 
the considered views of experts, and prompted by the same sense of urgency and 
an equal respect for books. 


THe Criatmm oF Moratity. An Examination of the Development of Ethical 
Thought and Moral Theory. By N. H. G. Robinson. With an Introduction 
by John Macmurray. Gollancz. 2is. 


Dr. Robinson’s exceedingly able and thorough work is divided into two 
parts. 


‘* The first of these traces the gradual clarification of the ethical problem 
from the time of Hobbes to the present day, and concludes that the task of 
the moralist is to set in their proper relation one to another the three different 
types of moral judgment . . . and so to reveal the field of morality as a 
single self-coherent system. It may not be possible to do this completely, 
morality may have ragged edges; but, so far as it goes, it should appear as a 
self-consistent whole. Then, in the second part, in the light of this formul- 
ation of the problem, an idealist solution is adumbrated which seeks to take 
account of the important analytic work of other contemporary schools of 
ethical thought.”’ 


British ethical theory took form in the late seventeenth and in the eighteenth 
centuries as a reaction against the ideas of Hobbes. The sentimental school, and 
notably Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and Butler, set itself to prove the untenability 
of his doctrine of psychological egoism; the attack of the intellectual school 
demonstrated the ability of reason to distinguish between right and wrong. Dr. 
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Robinson’s examination of the contributions in this field of Cudworth, Clarke, 
Balguy and Price, stresses the difference most relevant for modern ethics between 
sentimentalism and intellectualism, ‘‘ the difference between taking a motive as 
the fundamental subject of moral propositions and taking the act which is done 
from some motive.’’ At this point, Kant’s influence on rationalist ethics is 
indicated by a discussion of the salient features in his system and of the 
divergences of view between him and the English intellectualists. Utilitarianism, 
which provides the link between the eighteenth and twentieth centuries, 
‘‘ regarded as fundamental the moral judgment which deals with the effects and 
consequences of actions.’’ The chapter on the Theological Utilitarians, on the 
contributions of Bentham, Mill and Spencer, and the movement away from 
hedonism, concludes with a critical survey. of Professor G. E. Moore’s Princspsa 
Ethica and Ethics; and Dr. Robinson traces in the latter’s position an application 
of Bentham’s hedonistic calculus to goodness, instead of to pleasure. 

Utilitarianism was, in turn, opposed by the ethical theory of idealism which, 
though without finality, most clearly saw moral experience as a whole. It is 
analysed here in Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics and in the works of Bradley, 
Muirhead and Mackenzie. There is an equally careful consideration of the modern 
school of intuitionism, so far mainly analytic in its labours, and especially of the 
contributions of Professor Prichard, Mr. Carritt and Sir David Ross. 

The second part of The Claim of Morality opens with a balanced and masterly 
reformulation and review of these ethical theories, demonstrating that “‘ the inter- 
play of competing theories represents a movement of thought which takes strides 
towards a satisfactory solution of the problem largely by formulating ever more 
precisely the problem itself.’’ No juster description of Dr. Robinson’s study could 
be found than in his own definition: “‘ In ethics . . . the facts are themselves 
judgments, and the efforts of the moral philosopher are therefore directed towards 
purging these judgments of error and ambiguity, making explicit what in them 
is only implicit, and finally presenting them as a coherent whole with their logical 
relationships one to another made clear and definite.’’ His close reasoning, and 
investigation of moral ideas and their relationship, of the situation in which moral 
distinctions arise and of the action to which they are applied, are scholarly and 
deeply impressive. His proposed solution is summed up: 

“To which, then, of the three main types of ethical theory does this 

account of the matter belong? The answer is that it belongs to none of them. 
It does not find the ground of rightness in the moral goodness of motives, 
nor does it find it exactly in the character of the acts themselves, nor, again, 
in the goodness of the consequences of acts. It finds it, rather, in an all- 
inclusive form of life, a comprehensive system of personal relationships, 
which is the good, the ideal. Indeed, the moral goodness of motives and the 
goodness of consequences are found to point beyond themselves to this more 
fundamental conception, that of the good; while the various rules of right 
action reveal themselves as echoes of a more comprehensive demand, the 
single self-consistent claim which the Good Life makes upon the attention 
of men, who are essentially fallible beings.’’ 

There is one question that may worry the layman. Dr. Robinson does not 
define, though he refers to, ‘‘ the witness of the ordinary moral consciousness.’’ 
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What, in the confusion of our situation, with its concentration camps, ideological 
and cold wars, atom and napalm bombs, is this ordinary moral consciousness? 
But, as Professor Macmurray urges in his Introduction, so outstanding a book 
merits the attention of every serious reader. 

Lon: 


Ser ace By Janet Camden Lucey. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Ids. net. 

In this well-reasoned study of one of Dublin’s most colourful natives, the 
author shows herself to be a careful researcher and assessor of truth and fiction. 
Others have written about Peg Woffington; none has gainsaid her supremacy in 
the histrionic arts, but none has done the biographer’s essential duty to show the 
subject fairly as she was, her faults and frailities in proper balance with her gifts 
and attainments. Apart from the strictly thespian accounts of her, we have had 
to rely mainly on the wide extremes of the scurrilous Memoirs (pub. S. Bladen, 
1760) and Charles Reade’s laudatory Peg Woffington, and a plethora of contem- 
porary social and back-stage gossip and annecdote. Peg’s career began when, 
in her ’teens, she appeared as Polly Peechum in the Beggar’s Opera, and ended 
after last appearance in As You Like It, in 1757. About 40 years of succeeding 
triumphs which carried her to that eminence from which she never fell! Here, 
stripped of the traditional mysteries, we find the superb actress, that dignity, 
polite deportment, ease and air and understanding, for which, as Wilks wrote, 
““we now search the stage in vain.’’ Peg had, too, all the social charm and 
appeal of a Margaret of Navarre. In this real, impartial biography the author’s 
most painstaking task has been in unravelling the conflicting legends about her 
subject’s origin and youthful years, to show how she acquired, or from whom 
she may have inherited, her grace and accomplishments; and after tireless search- 
ings, the truth emerges. The Woffingtons were a family of respectable property 
owners in Dublin; two of them were Freemen of the City, and two were organists 
in city churches. Peg’s uncle, Robert, a Vicar Choral of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
established an organ-building business which endured for a century. (Miss Lucey 
does not mention it, but there is in the National History Museum in Dublin an 
example of his work; and in the earlier Directories there is the entry: ‘““Woffington 
(Robt.) Organ-builder, 9, William-st.’’). Peg’s “‘bricklayer’’ father, who may 
have been a building contractor, ‘‘strayed from the fold’’ to marry his Hannah, 
a Roman Catholic, and the reasonable supposition is that he suffered the con- 
sequental penalty—exclusion from the family who, after his death, provided for 
Peg and her sister (afterwards the Hon. Mrs. Robert Cholmondeley) that early 
education which the contemporary dramatist, Chetwood, mentions as ‘‘genteel.”’ 

The story is convincing, well-written, with a faithful environment of Dublin 
and London in the period and a cavalcade of contemporary characters and 
events. 

This Life of Lovely Peggy ought to have ended with the ending of her life. 
The lengthy, plausable suppositions about the causes of her death are not con- 
sidered seriously by this Reviewer who, as a self-appointed coroner, records ‘‘no 
evidence in a P.M. held after the lapse of two hundred years.”’ LRH 
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FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN EpucaTion. By G. H. Bantock. Faber. 18s. 

Tue Ipga oF A LIBERAL Epucation. A Selection from the Works of Newman. 
Edited by Henry Tristram of the Oratory, Birmingham. Life, Literature 
and Thought Library. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Bantock’s book is an attack on the ‘‘so-called ‘progressive’ movement’’ 
in education; it also aims ‘‘by asserting the objectivity of, and the authority 
inherent in, the various aspects of human knowledge’’ to make a positive con- 
tribution to an adequate educational philosophy. But to set against the educational 
ideas of, for example, Matthew Arnold and John Henry Newman those of the 
undiscriminating enthusiasts to be found in the ‘progressive’ movement is a 
form of argument that, inverted, could be used with equal effectiveness against 
his own thesis. It is regrettable, for Mr. Bantock has much to say that is wise 
and illuminating; and his pungent criticism of loose thinking, vaguely conceived 
ends, the sentimental and unjust shifting of responsibility from the adult to the 
child, merits close attention. The comprehensive study of the educational theories 
of Arnold, Newman, D. H. Lawrence—a somewhat unreliable witness, one may 
think—and, in less detail, of Mr. T. S. Eliot, and the analysis of the late Pro- 
fessor Mannheim’s ideas, illustrate Mr. Bantock’s conception of that ‘‘authority 
through which man achieves his freedom and dignity . . . the acceptance of 
which is a pre-requisite to the attainment of such freedom.”’ 


Mr. Bantock justly calls Newman “‘the prime apologist for his and our own 
age of the essential ‘authority’ of learning and culture as a step towards the 
attainment of the highest of all truths, involving a free though paradoxically 
necessary assent on the part of the individual.’’ In The Idea of a Liberal 
Education Father Tristram has made a fine selection of passages from The Idea 
of a University and Histoncal Sketches, and from the sermons and essays, to 
enable the student and general reader to understand the profundity and eloquence 
of Newman’s conception of University education. An excellent introduction 
indicates the extent of his work and influence and there are valuable notes on the 
chosen extracts and a bibliography. 

is 


THE ENIGMA OF CONRAD STONE. By Claude Houghton. Collins. tos. 6d. 


The famous criminologist, Conrad Stone, is found dead in a gas-filled room, 
but his enigmatic personality lives on, profoundly affecting the lives of certain 
people. To Stone these individuals, ambiguous themselves, gave their con- 
fidence. They gave, some wisely, some too well, and in a totality of surrender 
that belongs to confessional or clinic rather than to the ordinary traffic of life. 
And so part of themselves dies with the passing of the equivocal Conrad Stone; 
and some other part lives and persists, or is transmuted into fresh, mysterious 
unforeseen powers. .. . 


“Oh, yes’, said E. M. Forster, a little wearily, ‘‘the novel tells a story, 
but . . .”’ Mr. Claude Houghton can always be depended upon to furnish a 
story that will grip from beginning to end. But his readers will be held by a 
compulsion as oddly fascinating as his Conrad Stones and his Jonathan 
Scriveners, creatures who are informed by a Nietzschean fury of full-blooded 
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living, inviting us to ponder Beddoe’s phrase: ‘tired of being merely human’; 
but creatures wrapped, nevertheless, in semi-transparent veils, mysterious yet 
revealing, and as intoxicating as the undying poppy of Man’s eternal dreams. 


Furthermore, Houghton’s vivid stories set his readers searching beyond the 
‘Scrivener’ to the author. From asking what manner of man was ‘Conrad 
Stone’ you pass to an exploring quest after his creator. And you are as baffled 
by the ‘only begetter’, as by these thoughts suggested, these secrets half un- 
riddled, these dreams groping towards fulfilment. 


I felt that the eyes of these men had seen unimaginable things. That’s 
why their eyes were bold and merciless—or malignant and crafty. Their 
eyes frightened me. Perhaps one day, I would see things these men 
had seen, and then my eyes would become like theirs! 


Houghton has seen such things and imparts the visionary’s thrill. We per- 
ceive the strange, twisted nature of the man an anarchical society permits itself to 
call ‘criminal’ : we feel that lust for absolute freedom discovered only in a de- 
vouring solitude : we live with the artist, thrust by his revolt against organised 
greed, into la nostalgie de la boue. Here, among other things, is a challenge : 
not that of the petty reformer asking that the obscene should be ‘bettered’ in some 
later decade; but of revolutionist-poet who would transform heart, brain and 
spirit, here and now. 


There are many Claude Houghtons and they are more numerous than his 
protagonists or portrayed characters. Each work combines a startling reality 
with an even more thrilling suggestion, as of a light that sweeps across dark seas 
from the craft of a Ulysses who has seen many lands and many cities and knows 
the hearts of men. Yet always beyond the rays of those searching beams are 
things for us half-outlined, partly glimpsed, but satisfactorily suggested : and 
that is what we call Art. 

Mec. 


ADVENTURES IN Two WorLps. By A. J. Cronin. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 288. London: 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1952. Price 16s. net. 


This autobiography consists of four phases in the life of Dr. Cronin; he 
spent the first as a hardworking and very poor general practitioner in Scotland; 
special attention must be drawn to the second phase where he was working for 
Welsh miners, for this experience was responsible later for one of his best-known 
books, which also proved to be a successful film. We were immensely moved by 
Dr. Cronin’s description of these two parts of his life; they reminded us of Zola: 
sometimes, of Dickens at others. One of the marked feats in his career was the 
passing of the examination for the Membership of the Royal College of Physicians 
while he was still working as a country practitioner. Having achieved this 
distinction, he determined to migrate to London, where, after a short time, he 
became a successful society doctor. At first as the guineas poured in he was 
happy, but soon he got tired of pandering to the moods of the hypochondriacs 
of the West End; apart from his feelings, which were nauseated by this kind of 
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work, he developed what may now be called the doctor’s disease (duodenal 
ulcer), so he, with his devoted wife and family, departed to the country to try 
his hand at writing novels. He gives a dramatic account of how he threw the 
manuscript of his first work into the dustbin, later recovered it, and with it 
achieved one of his greatest successes, for it was ‘‘ Hatter’s Castle,”’ a grand 
story which has reached a public of millions. His experience as a society doctor 
was responsible for ‘‘ The Citadel.’’ The medical profession as a whole was not 
pleased with this book, but the reviewer, who is himself a medical man, believes 
that its publication was timely, for it exposed some of the weaknesses and char- 
latinisms of the profession; but it did harm too: a country doctor reported to 
us the case of a lady suffering from acute appendicitis; he advised immediate 
operation, which was refused on the grounds that she was not going to 
be ‘‘ Citadelled ’’; she was dead in 24 hours. 


Some of Cronin’ experiences in his poverty years were melodramatic for 
he had to perform emergency tracheotomies and amputations under the most 
trying circumstances. Two of his cases, one of which was fatal, draw attention 
to precautions which are well known now, the one being the necessity for 
diphtheria inoculation and the other the danger of an infected person handling 
milk. He must have been very young when he told a patient before he had 
received the pathological report that he had cancer of the tongue and later had 
to break the good news that the tumour was non-malignant. Warning is given 
to young doctors about the dangers of the wiles of spinster patients. The fate of 
pit ponies, in common with horses and donkeys, is alluded to, and a strong plea 
is uttered to save these animals from the cruel slaughter in the abattoirs of the 
Continent; this loathsome traffic must surely be stopped in any civilised country. 
A colourful picture is painted of a district nurse and her wonderful work; far 
too little thanks is given to these life savers. 


The last chapter deals largely with religion. Dr. Cronin is the child of a 
mixed marriage; he was brought up first as a Roman Catholic; his Catholic parents 
died and he was then in a Protestant atmosphere. He is now a devout Roman 
Catholic and relates how much he obtains from his religion. 


These adventures in two worlds will be enjoyed. We have read some of them 
before, but that did not prevent us from obtaining much pleasure from a work 
which could be called ‘‘ The diary of a successful man.’’ 

| SESE 


ExIT AND CurTAIN. By Kevin O’Hara. Hurst & Blackett. 9s. 6d. 


Mr. Kevin O’Hara’s young Private Eye, Chico Brett, has a dashing in- 
souciance, coupled with brains, that may well lead to his stepping into the shoes 
left empty by the passing of Mr. Peter Cheyney. 


Chico Brett hails from Argentina, and operates from Shepherd Market, 
London. We met him in The Customer's Always Wrong and in Sing, Clubman, 
Sing. In this, the third round, we have a backstage atmosphere (obviously well 
known to the author), and the Private Eye sets out to investigate a simple-looking 
case of petty thefts from theatrical dressing-rooms. But to the Private Eye 
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things are not what they seem. Besides petty cash, a somewhat mysterious 
letter has vanished. Deaths, that have the appearance of suicide, follow. A 
pretty actress, during rehearsals, falls from the darkened circle. A jinx seems 
to be on the play and the players. 


Very interesting, topical, and exciting is the theme of hypnosis, and what 
can or cannot be done with it in the hands of a ruthless killer, who is also a coldly 
egoistical megalomaniac. The police are up against defenestration, that may or 
may not be voluntary impulse on the part of the victim. 


Altogether a story of vivid character, enormous pace, and considerable wit. 
A thriller that really thrills. 
C3; 


BOOKED FOR DgeATH. Marten Cumberland. Hurst & Blackett. gs. 6d. 


Many fresh imaginations have been at work evolving new mysteries of crime 
and its detection, since the days when W. B. Yeats and A. E. may be said to 
have started the fashion here among intellectuals of reading in this element. 
Closing this latest adventure of Saturnin Dax, I am tempted to look about me 
and endeavour to sum up the qualities that made most for my enjoyment of the 
book. In general, there are several things that discerning readers require from 
the novel of mystery and detection, and, to my thinking, the Saturnin Dax series 
by Marten Cumberland supply these desiderata. The method, for example, 
must be romantic, which means that the detective must ive, must be human 
and attractive, and yet a little larger than life. The detective must detect—not 
as he actually does in real life, where a coldly efficient organisation equipped by 
science pulls in a blundering, ‘underprivileged’ habitual : no, detection in the 
novel must romanticise everything, from the flash of brilliant deductive insight, 
to the test-tube, and fallen hair in its laboratory alcohol. It is precisely this 
fictional detection that gives vivid pleasure to the reader, and offers the greatest 
difficulties to the author; and so bad writers fail—to a point where their novels 
are not those of detection at all. Indeed one can only extract enjoyment from 
such stories, by an almost complete surrender of the critical faculties. 


With Saturnin Dax we can be sure of a progressive revelation of the hidden 
truths, which are not merely exciting but wholly satisfying, inasmuch as the 
story will bear close examination by the reader, as Dax’s gathered evidence will 
‘stand up’ ina court of law. In Marten Cumberland’s work, theme and plot are 
always well differentiated. Sensational event is humanised and so made com- 
pletely plausible. In Booked for Death we have originality, vividness, and a 
patient thoroughness of exposition—the whole salted with an abundant charm 


of Gallic wit. 
 Cey 


A Hive or Suspects. By Sheila Pim. Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


For those readers aweary of the tough Private Eye and supermen of 
deductive reasoning Miss Sheila Pim is just what the psychiatrist ordered. Morna 
is no vale of tears and here, where the bee sucks, Death steps lightly, touching 
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with a little rod the honey of romance. A certain rich man, having feasted on 
honeycomb, is translated to a better world where there is neither mortgage nor 
giving in mortgage. Youthful beauty inherits, and is suspect, but not too seriously. 

The Gardai swarm amid these woods and streams, adjacent to a mine, very 
properly left unworked. But the Law is kept in its proper place. From Chief 
Superintendent to plain D.O. they are stung by self-sacrificing insects, old ladies, 
mummers, and transatlantic cousins. The Civic Guard, in fact, must veil its head 
and find satisfaction in indenting for appropriate hood at the groaning tax-payer’s 
expense. True they discover the guilty; but they must cover their swollen necks 
and reddened ears. 

This Hive of Suspects buzz, fly and make brisk sorties, keeping the reader 
amused by the wit and pleasantly titillated by the suspense and mystery. The 
‘red-herring’ technique is skilfully humanised. Here is a deft and charming piece 
of entertainment. ree 


THE WALNUT TREES OF ALTENBURG. By André Malraux. Translated by A. W. 
Fielding. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 


TIME AND CuHaNncE. By John Connell. Constable. 15s. 


The Walnut Trees of Altenburg is the first part, complete in itself, of a 
novel that was to be entitled La Lutte avec l’Ange; but the notes for its con- 
tinuation were destroyed by the Gestapo. One may assume, at least till the 
whole appears in its final form, that the theme is an examination of a problem 
to which M. Malraux has referred elsewhere. 


“The problem of Evil was by no means ruled out in the nineteenth 
century. But when it makes its reappearance amongst us to-day, it is no 
longer merely through the antics of those dark and tragic puppets manip- 
ulated by the psycho-analysts. It is the huge and sombre figure of the 
Dostoevskian archangel that once again appears in our midst. . . . Above 
all we see, above the phantom towns and ruined cities of our continent, 
hovers to-day a yet more terrible presence; for Europe, bloodstained and 
ravaged though she be, is not more ravaged, not more bloodstained than 
the face of the Man she had hoped to bring into the world.’’ 


The Walnut Trees of Altenburg opens with the narrator, Berger, in a prison 
camp at Chartres in 1940. His sufferings have been foreshadowed in some of his 
father’s experiences, and the greater part of the book is an exploration of their 
significance to help in the interpretation of his own. The family lived in Alsace; 
and episodes related with exquisite intelligence and subtlety show the elder 
Berger in the German Embassy in Turkey, strongly attracted to, and working 
with political passion for, his friend, Enver Pasha; taking part in the conferences 
that one of the Berger brothers holds for European scholars to discuss religion, 
psychology and theories of culture; and witnessing the first German gas attack 
against the Russians. The political and philosophical dreams have dreadfully 
ended in “‘ this fierce betrayal and in the clutch of death ’’; and the appalling 
description of the effects of the gas brings the younger Berger back to his own 
situation, and the memory of the tank attack in which he has taken part. 
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‘ Nothing remains of the old fellow-feeling between man and earth: 
these cornfields through which we are pitching in the night are no longer 
cornfields but camouflage; there are no fields for harvesting, there are only 
fields of ditches, fields of mines; and it seems that the tank is creeping of 
its own accord into some ambush constructed by itself, that the human 
species of the future are to-night embarking on the real battle, which is 
something beyond the human adventure.”’ 

Humanism would seem to slide inexorably to destruction; but Berger—or 
rather M. Malraux—has encountered a further dimension of experience. Berger 
and his companions, having faced death, reach a village evacuated by the 
Germans. They look at the simple things around them with the eyes of strangers; 
they stare at the miracle of daily life, of moving creatures, of the implements 
shaped by the peasant. In pages of great beauty, Berger is born again—as it 
were—as a child, as a poet. He speaks to an old woman who, with slow smile, 


““ seems to be viewing death at a distance, with patience and even—oh, the 
mystery of those fluttering eyelids, the sharp shadows in the corners of her 
eyes !__even with irony... . 

‘“T now know the meaning of the ancient myths about the living 
snatched from the dead. I can scarcely remember what fear is like; what I 
carry within me is the discovery of a simple, sacred secret. 

‘““ Thus, perhaps, did God look on the first man.”’ 

The Walnut Trees of Altenburg—admirably translated—is concerned less 
with character than with the essential man and his tragic situation. It is com- 
passionate, profound; and its intellectual vigour, integrity and poetry make it a 
very impressive book. 

On a different plane, but also with considerable care, Mr. Connell presents 
contemporary problems. In the imaginery Oragoya, a British Trust Territory in 
South America, the narrator spends his early childhood. His life in Scotland and 
at Oxford, and his work as a publisher, are affected by his nostalgia for 
Oragoya. When he returns there on a special mission during the war, there is a 
bitter end to his vision of an enchanting country and people generously responsive 
to a beneficient imperialism. The tragedy of divided loyalties, of a vicious 
nationalism and defeated British administration, of a country divided against 
itself, is due to a wildly inept Labour Government and the machinations of one 
rather odd opportunist. Readers of milder political opinions than Mr. Connell’s 
may find the pattern of black and white, of Labour stupidity and Tory virtue, 
a little too vehement. Time and Chance is, however, a very able, vivid and 
absorbing novel. 

Ra el: 


A Prace To Live. By George Buchanan. Faber. ros. 6d. 


To quote the author: ‘‘ A pressure of expectation .. . continual . . . slight ”’ 
describes the atmosphere of this study in indecision; not schizophrenic, but of an 
ordinary sensitive mind that cannot accept something without seeing the value 
of refusing it. Sinton Kells, the young hotel manager, tries the army, marriage 
and politics, but ends with his indecisions unresolved. There runs through the 
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tapestry of this well written story a thread of subdued fear that heightens the 
pale dilemma that does not allow the hero to focus life into one reality. 


Tue Moon AND THE BonFire. By Cesare Pavese. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 


This posthumously published book by Cesare Pavese, who died in 1950 at 
the early age of forty-two, is excellently translated from the Italian by Louise 
Sinclair. The story is told by a returned peasant emigrant to America. He re-lives 
and re-values his early life through association with his old companions. It is 
beautifully and sincerely written, with the artistry of simplicity to its quietly 
dramatic climax of the ‘‘ bonfire ’’ that is the funeral pyre of corruption and 
fascism that blazed even brighter in Berlin. 


REAL Peopre. By Sheila Wingfield. With a Foreword by John Betjeman. The 
Cresset Press. 18s. 


Sheila Wingfield observes in her enchanting book that to be middle-aged 
‘is to know that from now it will be impossible to see things as freshly as in 
youth. Between eye and object allusions will stand, and likenesses, and the 
People, a form of autobiography, is so exquisitely evocative, its allusions and 
shadows make so subtle a play over the scenes and people she describes, that 
experience is turned into poetry. 


There is a vivid but lightly sketched account of the small girl raptly con- 
templating her Irish surroundings, or viewing from a rather desolate London 
nursery the unpredictability and strangeness of the rest of the world; of the 
schoolgirl, sharply assailed by the incongruities and the grotesque patterns of 
people and things that mark conformity with the scholastic virtues. Vivacity, an 
eye for the endearing idiosyncrasy, wit and poetry, shape the descriptions of her 
friends and relatives, of places—whether Ireland or Bermuda, London or Boston 
—of fox hunting, the countryside, old letters and possessions. Mr. John Betjeman 
comments in his appreciative Foreword: ‘‘ Sheila Wingfield writes in terms of 
persons and their setting, generally in that order.’’ How felicitous the result is 
may be judged by one passage from the chapter on the late Lord Powerscourt. 
As with all her portraits, the one of her father-in-law reveals the artist’s complete 
absorption in her subject. 


“I do not know if, on seeing the grey peaceful length of the house 
now reflected in Juggy, he thought of the ancient de la Poer’s court, and 
of such wars and treacheries as its water once mirrored. When he passed 
the rocaille boathouse, he was probably more concerned with the fact that 
the boat needed bailing and had an oar missing, than with the stone river- 
gods whose backs and tilted urns offered a hold for valerian and wild pinks. 
Near the miniature island, moorhens made the noise of a wooden rattle, 
and alderflies were as transparent in the afternoon light as the alder leaves 
they hovered under, and on the island itself bumble bees cleverly quartered 
the ground while flying a few inches above last year’s fallen twigs and this 
year’s grass and leaves, getting nearer the edge every time; yet { do not 
imagine such matters distracted him. The point of importance was, had 
his perpetual enemies, the rats and herons, taken any more young ducklings? 
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Round his tall, green, woollen calves, the birds would nudge and tap and 
quack and gabble. Carolinas, Mandarins, Tufted and Golden-eyed duck, 
and Egyptian and Brent and Bar-headed and Bean and Orinoco geese, all 
demanded bits of biscuits. He loved to feel their cold bills in his hand.’’ 


Real People is a book of delicate awareness, of many and enduring pleasures. 


THE BocMan. By Walter Macken. Macmillan. tras. 6d. 
THE BURNABY EXPERIMENTS. By Stephen Gilbert. Faber. 15s. 


Mr. Walter Macken’s novel tells of the return, after several unhappy years 
in an orphanage, of an Irish boy to the small village of Caherlo and of the way 
in which the friendliness of the village—aroused by his gifts as a ballad-maker 
and by the harsh treatment he receives from his old uncle—turns to a hatred 
that drives him away with the girl he loves. The characters are vividly observed, 
the Irish atmosphere applied with fair restraint; but Mr. Macken’s anxiety to 
turn Cahal Kinsella into a wandering minstrel makes him goad the villagers to 
barely intelligible excesses of hostility. The Bogman is, however, an attractive 
and moving novel in the romantic manner, and very readable. 


The Burnaby Experiments is a most unusual book. Marcus Brownlow, a 
boy with psychic gifts, and especially an ability to foresee events in dreams, is 
used by Mr. Burnaby, a recluse millionaire similarly gifted, to carry out certain 
investigations. The boy’s family life near Belfast and his stay in Mr. Burnaby’s 
isolated house in Donegal, his adolescent love-affair and his increasingly terrified 
relationship with his employer, are admirably contrasted. Mr. Burnaby’s rage, 
as he watches normal. desires conflict with Marcus’s fascinated interest in the 
experiments to separate mind and body, so affects him that he dies. For two 
years Marcus lives on in the house, abandoned by the servants from whom he 
cannot hide the fact that now he and Mr. Burnaby share the one body. Then 
he is drowned, and only ghosts remain. Mr. Stephen Gilbert has learnt much 
from Forrest Reid; but his talent is authentic, and his book a distinguished 


piece of writing. 


THE SMOKING Mountain. Stories of Post-War Germany. By Kay Boyle. 
Faber. 15s. 

CHOSEN CouNTRY. By John Dos Passos. Lehmann. I5s. 

THE RESTLESS FLAME. By Louis de Wohl. Gollancz. tras. 6d. 

NouGuHts AND Crosses. By Jacobine Hichens. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

THE PALM-WINE DRINKARD. By Amos Tutuola. Faber. tos. 6d. 


Miss Kay Boyle’s sketches of life in post-war Germany, and against an 
American Occupation background, are prefaced with an account of the German 
trial of Heinrich Baab, a Gestapo official ‘‘who had been proud of his title “The 
Terror of the Frankfurt Jews’.’’ The Smoking Mountain is an able, compassion- 
ate and pessimistic book illustrating what that trial disclosed of the German 
spirit to-day. The reader may not feel much more comforted by Mr. Dos 
Passos’s presentation of American life in Chosen Country. A tiresome heroine 
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apart, the novel is highly competent and gives a vivid portrait of a young 
American left-wing reformer and his disillusionment. The work of Mr. Dos 
Passos is always vigorous and ample; but what, one wonders, would happen 
were his characters to turn sober and chaste. ; ; 

As historical fiction, The Resiless Flame, a life of St. Augustine, is a sound 
piece of work admirably suggesting the period, the fascination and brilliance of 
the man. Noughts and Crosses is an excellent first novel despite a too lavish 
collection of sub-plots. Its lightness and wit do not hide Mrs. Hichens’ in- 
telligent treatment of the problems raised by the proposed marriage between a 
hitherto complaisant and yet spirited young widow and a devout Roman 
Catholic. The Palm-Wine Drinkard begins engagingly: “I was a palm-wine 
drinkard since I was a boy of ten years of age. I had no other work more than 
to drink palm-wine in my life.’’ Unhappily, the narrator’s tapster dies and, left 
without wine or friends, he decides to seek his servant in the land of the dead. 
Mr. Tutuola is a West African whose store of folk-lore, delight in his own 
fantasy, inconsequence and occasionally sophisticated gesture will fascinate 
many readers. 


AMERICAN GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE. By H. D. Eberlein and C. V. D. Hubbard, 
with Line Drawings by J. B. Lear, Jr. Pleiades Books. 42s. 

Iona. A Book of Photographs. With a Foreword by John Morrison. The 
Iona Community. 12s. 6d. 

The authors of American Georgian Architecture begin their very thorough 
study with the different Mediaeval derivations of American Colonial architecture 
—English, Dutch, Flemish, and so on—and indicate the evolution of truly 
Colonial types through modifications of the traditional forms. After the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Renaissance influence was to be noted, if sporadically; 
and the periods of Georgian building, early, Palladian and neoclassical, are here 
clearly defined. Finally distinguished is the Graeco-Roman Regency or ‘Federal’ 
manner which was ‘‘fundamentally Adam Neo-Classicism reduced to its lowest 
terms and streamlined, plus a moderate admixture of purely Greek derivation.’’ 
The text is admirably detailed and lavishly illustrated with line drawings and 
many fine photographs. 

As Mr. Morrison stresses in his Foreword to Jona, its fame is ‘‘as old as re- 
corded time. . . . There can be few places throughout Christendom whose soil is 
so rich in the dust of princes, prelates and saints.’’ He gives an outline of its 
history, the activities of Columba and his community; and refers to its buildings 
and beauty, especially in the spring and summer months when it is ‘‘possessed, 
in unique reality, of the translucency and charm, as of the first Spring, some- 
times reflected in the mediaeval landscapes of the Early Masters.’’ The collection 
of photographs of abbey and monastic buildings, of the island itself and the sea, 
eloquently illustrate his theme. 


Memoirs. By Franz von Papen. Translated by Brian Connell. Andre 
Deutsch. 25s. 

Franz von Papen’s Memoirs, excellently translated by Mr. Connell, are 

lengthy and fascinating. History will have to judge the merits of his laborious 
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defence that wavers between the assertion of a moderating and of a non-existent 
influence; the explanations so formidably piled up of why it was necessary, de- 
spite his influence with Hindenburg, to make way for the Nazis, to serve as 
Vice-Chancellor in the first months of the regime, to increase its strength 
enormously by arranging with the Vatican for the signing of the Concordat, to 
act as Hitler’s ambassador to Austria and at Ankara. His plea is: the para- 
mount duty of a gentleman, a soldier and a devout Roman Catholic is to serve 
his country; and if this regrettably involved consorting with an hysterical and 
finally insane Hitler, a satanically clever Goebbels and with villains of every sort— 
including those who killed his friends— one could always hope that they would 
not live for ever. The essential thing was to work strenuously to increase German 
might, to be discreetly interested in the conspiracies of those who opposed Hitler, 
to present a suave and peace-loving front to the world, and, when confronted with 
‘a perfect type of old-word aristocrat’ like Lord Londonderry, to sigh for better 
times. ‘‘How much easier it must have been to deal with international problems 
when effective power in each country was exclusively in the hands of such people, 
each forming part of a world-wide family.”’ 


It is difficult to understand why Papen suffered only the temporary dis- 
pleasures of Hitler for he certainly was frankly critical of the regime in his Mar- 
burg speech of 1934; and many of his friends and those who served under him 
were murdered. He claims, too, to have befriended the Jews, defied Goebbels, 
Ribbentrop and others, opposed Hitler’s plans frequently, and laboured con- 
sistently for peace. (Inevitably, Papen knew nothing of what happened in the 
concentration camps—only the Germans hostile to the Nazis whispered horrible 
details to the pre-war visitor. And neither murder nor the obvious ill-treatment 
of the Jews seemed to exercise the imagination of the otherwise hard-working 
Papens and Weizsackers.) He has many edifying things to say about combating 
totalitarianism and embarking on ‘‘a new crusade to restore belief in God to its 
rightful place in the centre of our affairs’’; but that he survived and played so 
full a part surely indicates that to Hitler at least he was eminently useful. 


But whatever the reader thinks of Papen’s self-portrait, his record of events, 
description of the Nazi leaders and account of the Nuremberg trial are very 


vividly presented. 
j [oA eis 


West AND East oF Tito. By Harry Hodgkinson. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Hodgkinson examines in West and East of Tito the quarrel between 
Tito and Stalin because it offers ‘‘valuable evidence from within on the true 
springs of action of modern communism. In that incident and in the apparently 
unrelated publication of Stalin’s articles on Linguistics and his revival of the 
doctrine of ‘Co-existence’ we have I believe an important clue to explaining the 
nature of the general crisis of world communism and socialism and of the Soviet 
Union’s own appreciation of its relations with the rest of the world.’’ The 
Yugoslav background, revolt and present point of view are fully treated and 
contrasted with Soviet aims, methods, and ideal of ‘‘a monolithic communist 
party . . . where, when policy is decided, everyone speaks with one voice and has 
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one will and presents to the outside world the picture of a large, smooth, inert 
stone.’’ Mr. Hodgkinson’s book, brilliant in its analysis, ably written, and 
ending with a penetrating study of Social Democracy and its implications, merits 
the serious attention of all students of international affairs. 


ITALIAN OpeRA. By Francis Toye. ‘The World of Music’ Series. Max Parrish. 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. Francis Toye’s outline of an immense subject is uncommonly skilful in 
design, justly proportioned, crisp in definition, witty and fastidious; and his 
learning gives authority to a necessarily brief study. The history of Italian opera 
is traced from the earliest attempts ‘‘to unite music and poetry for dramatic 
purposes’’ and the experimental pleasures of the Florentine amateurs who, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, met in the house of Count Bardi; through 
the classical opera seria and its supersession when opera buffa—descendant of 
the commedia dell’ arte—arose; and through the eighteenth-century comic opera 
to the masterpieces of Rossini, Donizetti and Verdi, and the work of Puccini, 
‘the last of a long line of paramount Italian composers of opera.’’ Mr. Toye 
also considers the place of the castrati in opera seria, the rise of the primadonna, 
the actual importance of the Gluck-Calzabigi ‘reforms’.’’ The delightful 
illustrations are worthy of a most distinguished essay. 


DANCES OF FRANCE IIT: THE PYRENEES. By Violet Alford. 
DANCES OF POLAND. By Helen Wolska. 

DANCES OF RuMANIA. By Miron and Carola Grindea. 
DANCES OF YuGosLaviA. By Ljubica and Danica Jankovic. 


Handbooks of European National Dances. Parrish. 4s. 6d. each. 
These latest additions to the series of Handbooks of European Natjonal 
Dances, with their authoritative and illustrated account of dances, costumes and 
music, will be welcomed by teachers and students of dancing and physical 


education. The previous volumes are recognized as standard books of 
reference. 


Goop EnciisH: How To Write It. By G. H. Vallins. The Language Library. 
Edited by Eric Partridge. Andre Deutsch. 15s. 


_ Good English: How to Write It was first published in 1951, but the present 
edition has been revised and enlarged. It is a very able and entertaining guide 
to the principles of modern English usage. Quite without pedantry, its clear- 


ness will encourage the diffident, and its scholarship and range delight—and 
sustain—the practised writer. 


ee AND Society. By E. O. James. Hutchinson’s University Library. 
18s. 

_ The first part of Marriage and Society is devoted to the anthropological and 
historical background of family life and social relationships; and, against the 
lucid survey of the institution of marriage in primitive cultures, in Judaism, 
Islam, Greece and Rome, are set, in the second part, the Christian and civil 
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organization and interpretations; a discussion of the issues involved, practical, 
moral and philosophical; and an analysis of canonical legislation. 


Dr. James, as an authority on the anthropological aspects of the subject, has 
served on several Commissions and Committees “appointed for the purpose of 
investigating marriage, family life and sexual morality from various standpoints.”’ 
This experience enables him to treat controversial matters realistically and with 
a full appreciation of their implications. His chapters, ‘Marriage and Morals’ 
and ‘Marriage in Modern Society’, are an objective and balanced consideration of 
contemporary problems and attempted solutions; and are followed by a sober, 
able plea for a worthy conception of wedlock and for the maintenance of a stable 
and secure family life. 


A SLIGHT TOUCH OF SaFaRI. By Alastair Gordon. Max Parrish. Ios. 6d. 


The whimsical title is a happy choice for this 135 page account of a year’s 
residence in Kenya, written, and amusingly illustrated, by a young Scotsman in 
search, perhaps, of subject matter for his painter’s brush, or perhaps, of a solution 
to a personal problem. 


Mr. Gordon’s sense of humour adds piquancy to his accurate descriptions 
and illustrations of the various phases of life in Kenya which attracted his at- 
tention. 


Strangely enough the book should be read with equal enjoyment by people 
living outside or within Kenya. 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF AVICENNA. By H. J. J. Winter, M.Sc., Ph.D. The 
Institute of Culture. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 14. 


This short monograph will be of great interest to the medical historian. 
Although possibly not so well known, Avicenna ranks with Hippocrates and 
Galen as one of the men who helped ‘‘to build a whole science with its own 
discipline and methods.’’ His knowledge of medicine was very nearly the means 
of his undoing for following the cure of colic of one of the rulers of the time he 
was appointed Prime Minister; politics evidently did not suit him for he found 
himself in prison. During the 57 years of his life (980-1037) he was an authority 
on such varied subjects as astronomy, anatomy, philosophy, metaphysics, 
mysticism and theology, geology, morality. He was also a poet. Dr. Winter 
must be congratulated on the result of his researches which will give infinite 
pleasure to those who have the good fortune to read this communication. 


Bao: 


EQUITATION AND INTERNATIONAL DRESSAGE REviEW. C. Harris, 24 Bryanston 
Street, London, W.r Pages 28. 5s. quarterly. 


The horse is the natural friend of the Irishman, as the Irishman is of the 
horse. Apart from the pleasure given to the rider, he is a substantial source of 
income to the country, as Judge Wylie pointed out in his lecture to the Royal 
Dublin Society some years ago. This is the second number of Equitation and 
it is deserving of a long life. The articles are well and wittily written, the 
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criticisms are sound and fearless. It is well produced on good paper; in 
fact it is an artistic production. The special features in this Olympic Games 
number are (1) a record of the competitions at Badminton; (2) the dressage 
requirements at Helsinki. There are some beautiful photographs including one 
of Alexander and Bucephalus from the Victoria and Albert Museum. There are 
no advertisements. Everyone interested in the horse should subscribe to this 


excellent quarterly review of Classical Equitation. a 


Gop aT Work. By James Parkes. Putnam. Ios. 6d. 


Dr. Parkes, in his latest book, examines three historical occurrences: at 
Sinai, at Calvary, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Out of them 
Judaism, Christianity and Scientific Humanism have taken shape; and “ from 
the equality and permanence of the tremendous outpouring of creative power 
which followed the happening of each (it is alone) possible to build up a picture 
of the activity of God in His creation adequate to His nature and our needs.”’ 
The pattern that emerges is a re-interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity. A 
triple trinity is traced—‘‘ three modes of divine action, three forms of human 
response, and three techniques, or institutions, in which those responses are both 
fostered and embodied; and out of this triple trinity (we) arrive at the underlying 
unity of the complete picture.’’ At Sinai was released the power that enabled man 
to accept responsibility within the framework of the community; and congregat- 
ional worship, the ideal of universal education, and the doctrine of interpretation 
measured the Jewish response to the divine plan for society. At Calvary, the 
relationship of God as Person with man was revealed, requiring self-surrender 
as response; and the instruments evolved were the spreading of the Gospel, the 
Church, and the Sacraments. Dr. Parkes believes that the significance of Scientific 
Humanism lies in its revelation of the Indwelling Spirit, and the demand from 
man of “‘ unqualified service to the truth.’’ The instruments here are scientific 
method, obedience to the evidence, and willingness to discard any hypothesis— 
even about the Divine Nature—which evidence shows to be untenable. 


An appendix entitled ‘‘ The Church Militant in the Political Field ’’ outlines 
some of the developments that might follow our recognition of the equality of 
Judaism, Christianity and Humanism as products of the Divine will, our recog- 
nition that man is at once citizen, person and seeker. God at Work is a lucid 
and invigorating book that merits the close attention of those who are dismayed 
by the painful inadequacy that too often marks present-day religious leadership. 


THE HIERARCHY OF HEAVEN AND EartH. A New Diagram of Man in the 
Universe. By D. E. Harding. With an Introduction by C. S. Lewis. 
Faber. -21s. 


The thesis of Mr. Harding’s book—the first endeavour, Mr. C. S. Lewis 
rather rashly suggests,‘‘ to reverse a movement of thought which has been going 
on since the beginning of philosophy’’—asserts the necessity drasticaily to re- 
value man and his environment. His opening chapter, entitled ‘‘The View Out 
and the View In’, is an attempt at a self-portrait; and his conclusions are: 
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“First, that my base, which I can never cut loose from, is my merely 
human phase; second, that if I am more than human I am also much 
less; third, that it is only by sinking myself in my object that I rise to 
its status; fourth, that in myself I am nothing but a reception-centre for 
others. My life is the life they live in me. Take away these visitors 
of mine and I vanish; alter the least of them and I am altered.”’ 


Claiming that at no point can man say he stops there, and his world begins, 
claiming too that the boundary of the body includes the universe, Mr. Harding 
explores, with the assistance of modern science, what man sees and therefore is. 
The book ranges from a close view of the human body to the distant view of 
planet, star and galaxy; and these various regional views are then combined in 
a spatial self-portrait to which the time dimension is added. His survey also 
involves an examination of hierarchical symmetry and organization till the 
hierarchy is seen as “‘eventually strung out along a radius reaching from earth 
to the remotest encircling heavens’’, and embracing the luminous and beneficent 
orders and the realm of dark powers. Autobiography, he insists, to be adequate 
must include the different phases, human, vital, cosmic, and must consider life 
beyond death. 


The reader is provided with a coruscation of paradoxes and an _ interesting 
approach to universal problems; but Mr. Harding’s contribution to philosophy 
needs much pruning and a far more careful formulation. 


THe Prays oF GeorG BucHNER. Translated with an Introduction by Geoffrey 
Dunlop. Vision. 15s. 


Mr. Geoffrey Dunlop has excellently translated Bichner’s plays and written 
a balanced and discerning introduction to them. ‘‘Biichner,’’ he stresses, “‘con- 
structs—re-creating with an instinct that is alive to the finest essentials but which 
rejects unerringly—a world composed of realities but innocent of ‘realism,’ a 
complete fusion of perceived with perceiving.’’ So much ahead of his time was 
he, so assured his technique, so considerable his influence on later dramatists 
that, with the work of, for example, Pirandello, Lorca and Sartre in mind, it is 
difficult to accept the fact that he died in 1837 at the age of twenty-three. Mr. 
Dunlop’s biographical sketch tells of his restricted childhood near Darmstadt, 
his early independence of mind, the ardent revolutionary ideas that interested 
him more than his medical studies at Strassburg, his scorn of political movements 
that ignored the desperate poverty of the masses, the revolutionary conspiracy 
that forced him to take refuge in Strassburg and then Zirich, where he died. 


In the comedy Leonce and Lena, the influence of As You Like It is obvious, 
as is pointed out, but its poetic extravagances are echoed by a gay and engaging 
mockery. Danton’s Death shows an astonishingly mature, as well as dramatic- 
ally effective, conception of the inner struggles of the French Revolution. The 
manuscript of Wozzeck was left in two unfinished drafts, and Mr. Dunlop has 
therefore added variants to his version and given the order of the scenes, which 
differ in the several editions, most suitable for the English stage. Wozzeck, 
turned into an opera by Alban Berg in 1925, is a deeply moving and haunting 
play that embodies in strictly theatrical terms Bichner’s passionate concern for 
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the helpless. His awareness of their inevitable fate and his insight into the 
characters of their tormentors are revealed with mordant irony. | However 
vainly, it is impossible to read this volume without speculating on Biichner’s 
achievements had he not died even as his creative gifts took shape. 


UNSEEN WarFareE. Being the Spiritual Combat and Path to Paradise of Lorenzo 
Scupoli as edited by Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain and revised by 
Theophan the Recluse. Translated into English by E. Kadloubovsky and 
G. E. H. Palmer. With an Introduction by H. A. Hodges. Faber. 25s. 


Professor Hodges, in his scholarly and very interesting Introduction, gives 
the history of Unseen Warfare. In its original form, Combattimento spirituale, 
the work of the Roman Catholic priest Lorenzo Scupoli, was first published in 
1589. Among the many translations of this ‘‘ classic of spiritual writing of the 
Counter-Reformation period ’’ was one into Greek in the eighteenth century by 
Nicodemus, a monk of the Orthodox monastic settlement on Mount Athos; and 
his version, an adaption for Orthodox readers, was translated into Russian in 
the nineteenth century by Bishop Theophan the Recluse, with still greater 
changes. The present edition is the first English translation from his variant. 
As is pointed out, its place in Orthodox spiritual literature indicates the extent 
of common ground still uniting the Roman Catholic and the Greek Churches; 
even as the adjustments found necessary stress the conflict of traditions. 


““ It is not merely Nicodemus or Theophan substituting his own views 
for Scupoli’s; it is the Orthodox Church criticising the Counter-Reformation 
and quietly but firmly adhering to its own more ancient traditions in the 
life of prayer. 

“It is not only for its intrinsic value, therefore, that this translation 
of the Unseen Warfare deserves to be studied, but also as a document illus- 
trating the play and counter-play of influence between East and West in 
this vitally important sphere of ascetic theology.’’ 


Professor Hodge’s consideration of the points of identity and of difference 
between the two Churches is penetrating and exceedingly valuable. He sum- 
marizes the teachings of the Fathers, stressing the reliance on them of Unseen 
Warfare, explains the Orthodox hesychast doctrine and examines the labours that 
made of Scupoli’s book a genuinely Orthodox work. This admirable edition does 
full justice to a profound and tranquil devotional treatise. 


JOHANNES KEPLER: LIFE AND LETTERS. By Carola Baumgardt. With an Intro- 
duction by Albert Einstein. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. Baumgardt’s brief but excellent biography of Kepler includes a skilful 
selection from his letters. Professor Einstein’s succinct account of Kepler’s 
scientific problems and achievement, and Mrs. Baumgardt’s editing, make it 
possible for the general reader to appreciate the originality of his mind and 
imagination, even as the letters show the singular gaiety, charm and nobility of 
his nature. 

Johannes Kepler was born in 1571 in the small town of Weil near Stuttgart. 
His poor health, poverty and domestic worries—including the trial of his mother 
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on a charge of witchcraft—his religious persecution as a Lutheran, the restrictions 
on his work: none of these could deter him from his labours, or dim his vision 
of the glory and order of the universe. He died in 1630 after the miseries and 
exhaustion of a trip ‘‘ through half of Germany on a worn-out jade and hunting 
for a salary earned many years earlier and promised him again and again. Four 
years before he had observed wryly to Paul Guldin, Jesuit Father and Professor 
of Mathematics in Vienna: 

‘“* . . . That I cannot send the two books by Snellius is due to the fact 
that the Commission of Reformation, by order of the dean and secretary 
who were in charge of the removal of heretical books, sealed the books of 
all the inhabitants of the house of the diet. Therefore, my whole library 
has been sealed up since January ist, with the exception of very few books. 
To regain the books they set the condition that I myself should select those 
which are to be surrendered, that means that the bitch must surrender one 
of her young ones. The mark of such slavery burns!”’ 

but he announced with superb dignity—and, as Mrs. Baumgardt justly comments, 
in gratitude to his Creator ‘‘ for having chosen him to reveal the hidden beauties 
of cosmic harmonies by means of his extraordinary talents ’’—in the preface of 
the fifth chapter of his Cosmic Harmonies: 

““ |. . Tam writing a book for my contemporaries or—it does not 
matter—for posterity. It may be that my book will have to wait for its 
readers for a hundred years. Has not God Himself waited for six thousand 
years for some one to contemplate His work with understanding.’’ 


Louisa May Atcott. By Madeleine B. Stern. Peter Nevill. 21s. 


Miss Stern has patiently investigated all the circumstances of Louisa May 
Alcott’s life from the early days when her father, a charming if unpractical man, 
brought up his small daughters on high thoughts, plans for the betterment of 
mankind, bread, water and apples, to the time when she had become an imposing 
figure in the American social scene. There are agreeable glimpses of Thoreau, 
Hawthorne and Emerson—all family friends— and of a reception in New York 
where she and Oscar Wilde were the guests of honour. 

‘‘The thick-lipped Dubliner with the long masses of dark brown hair 
that fell over his broad shoulders would not exactly provide the proto- 
type for one of ‘Aunt Jo’s’ boys, but ‘Aunt Jo’ was none the less interested 
in the aesthete who could repeat bon mots with such exquisite perfection. 
In the Thirty-eighth Street drawing room they stood together, the ‘youth’s 
companion’ and the sensuous youth, both dressed in black, both con- 
tributors to the press of Roberts Brothers, yet divided each from each as 
the solid earth from the unsubstantial air.’’ 

Miss Stern, whose biography was written under a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
skilfully portrays the background, the events and cclebrities of the period; but, 
despite the support of a lengthy bibliography and notes on sources, the vast 
amount of trivial detail, the solemn recording of Louisa Alcott’s smallest gesture 
and tritest word, betray an odd sense of her subject’s actual importance in the 
history of American literature. 
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W. B. Yeats, SELF-Critic. By Thomas Parkinson. Cambridge University 
Press, Agents for the publishers University of California Press. 21s. 


James Joyce’s Utysses. By Stuart Gilbert. Faber and F aber. 30s. 


A somewhat exuberant title-page and a facetiously uxorious final paragraph 
to the Preface hardly prepare the reader for Professor Parkinson’s sober and 
workmanlike study. The imprint of an American University and the statement 
in the blurb that the study is ‘‘essentially analytical and explicative’’ arouse 
fears that prove to be unfounded, for the analysis and explication are made with- 
out recourse to jargon. In his more detailed inquisition Professor Parkinson does 
not stretch, contort or constrict the poet’s words or phrases upon some ingenious 
contrivance such as F. N. Bateson’s theory of the successful bridging of a wide 
‘semantic gap’ as the only way to grace. His more general enquiry into Yeats’s 
criticism of his own work and the development of his poetic practice in obedience 
to that criticism proceeds upon no extravagant or over-subtle deductions from the 
poet’s personal life or character or thought. There is, in fact, nothing revolutionary 
or even very exciting in Professor Parkinson’s thesis which has been arrived at 
by examination of Yeats’s revisions, by comparison of earlier with later poems 
and by reference to Yeats’s own explicit criticism and statements of aim and 
practice. Briefly the thesis is that both in theme and in technique Yeats’s poetry 
showed a more continuous and coherent development than is generally allowed. 
The recurrent theme of conflict between temporal and eternal experience per- 
sisted; the dramatic form—‘soliloquy, address, dialogue’—persisted; the vital 
change occurred when the necessities of writing for the stage proved to Yeats that 
the ‘monotonous texture’ of his early verse was insufficient for the presentation of 
drama. The lessons learned in the theatre profoundly affected his lyric practice 
and the altered technique in turn reacted upon attitude and substance to force a 
more masculine thought, a less sentimental, less shadowy conclusion. The thesis 
is developed with sanity and understanding of the poet’s working method and, if 
it avoids reference to the difficulties of the more esoteric poems and adds little to 
the perceptive reader’s appreciation of Yeats and the phenomenon of his un- 
ceasing development, it does at least supply a sound framework of reference. 


Stuart Gilbert’s study of Ulysses which has been out of print for some years 
is now re-issued by Messrs. Faber & Faber with a new preface, an additional 
chapter and some alterations in detail. Written under Joyce’s supervision by 
one of the collaborators in the translation into French this remains the standard 
‘exposition’ of Ulysses. It is scarcely a critical study, being a product of un- 
questioning admiration and loyalty. Yet, perhaps, without that near idolatry it 
would never have been the exhaustive, immensely detailed exposition that it is. 
As such it is indispensable to any commencing student of Joyce and a most 
valuable book of reference to the initiate. As Harry Levin’s note puts it, Mr. 
Gilbert’s is ‘‘a painstaking and rewarding book. No serious reader can afford 
to neglect it, but he need not take it quite so seriously as Gilbert takes Joyce.’’ 


W. P.M. 
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